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at which emi- 
nentiy diſtinguiſhes man from the 
te creation; and as the — 
of it, which individuals poſſeſs, make 
thoſe diſtinctions which are obſervable among 
our own ſpecies, we certainly ought to im- 
prove and cultivate it as far as lies in our 
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2 n KNOWLEDGE. 


ſearching, that the reliſh and enjoyment of i it 
far exceed the moſt ſenſual pleaſures; and no 
perſon deſerves the name of a man, who does 
. not allow his rational faculty full and free 
exerciſe in the contemplation of God and his 


creation. 


The erectneſs of man's ſtature, if that is na- 
tural to him, (which indeed I very much doubt) 
does not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him from brutes ; 
of which thoſe may be accounted only a higher 
ſpecies, who can patiently ſuffer the impriſon- 
ment of their faculties in a dungeon of igno- 
rance and ſtupidity, and know themſelves to 

have exiſtence, only by thoſe characters by 

which Alexander knew himſelf not to be a 
god; i. e. by their propenity to — 
hunger, and ſleep. 


The foul of man may become brutal, with- 
cout removing its lodging into the body of an 
aſs; and-that man, who follows the guidance 
of his ſenſual appetites, and allows his rational 
and immortal part no ſhare in the direction of 
his conduct, is worſe than a brute, and is un- 
juſtly ranked in the higheſt ſcale of this ſub- 
mr creation: for there is not an animal 

* 
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ſenſe in which ſome ſpecies of the brute cre- 
ation does not excell man. Yet man infinitely 
excells all the other parts of this ſublunary 
creation, in that he is made capable of know- 
ing, ſerving, and enjoying his great Creator 
for ever; and in ſo far as he co-operates with 
the intention of providence in his creation, fo 
far is he the fayourite of heaven; the nobleſt 
work of this creation, and the king and po- 
tentate of this lower world; and may almoſt 
come within ſight of the angels in knowledge 
and ſublime contemplation : yet he may be- 
come as much a beaſt, as the horſe he rides, 
or the dog he feeds: fo much will the foul of 
man degenerate from itſelf, if not improved as 
it ought to be. 


God has idle man, thoſe particularly who 
are inftruments in his hands for the diſcovery 
of the works of his creation to others, and for 
their improvement, guidance, and direction, 
with impatient longings after true know- 
ledge, as the touched needle runs to the cloſeſt 
embraces of the magnet, or as Socrates fancied 
of friends in the other world. 

B 2 Knowledge 
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Knowledge in general may be divided Int : 
three kinds, viz. HISTORICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL: - 


* 


and MATHEMATICAL... wb ca ty ap Hay 


The object of bs due W 1s « facts and; 
a ae whether in the material world. 
or the mind of man. And as all thoſe things, 
about which hiſtorical knowledge or hiſtory 
is verſant, muſt have their cauſes, ſo the 
knowledge of the cauſes of things, is what 
conſtitutes | Philphical knowledge, or Ali 


oh. Wt | 


Again, every ching that exiſts, and comes : 
* * the denomination of quantity, has certain 
: preciſe limits and denominations, the knows. 
ledge and determination of which is called 
mathematical knowled e. or nn. 


Theſe three kinds of van may be 1 
Pe” in the following. manger. ; 
It is an 5 remark, that the courſe of 
a river is always to the ſea; * whoever knows. 
this, is poſſeſſed of hiſtorical knowledge. 
This is owing to two cauſes; firſt, the declivity - 
of 


or rbb 


of the what; and ſecondly, the preſſure of 
the ſuperior upon the inferior water, and the 
impulſive force of the air or acid ſpirit which 
fills the univerſe, pervades all bodies, and is 
the cement of all nature. The man who 
knows theſe cauſes, poſſeſſes phrloſephical know- 
ledge, or philfophy; and if any perſon ſhould, 
from preciſely knowing the declivity of the 
channel, the preſſure of the ſuperior upon the 
inferior water, and the force of the ſal- calbo- 
licus, or air, calculate the velocity of the ſtream 
and the quantity of water, carried down in any 
given time, that man poſſeſſes mathematical 

* Knowledge, or mathematics.  _ mp 


This may be illuſtrated by another example. 5 


Me find from the winter to the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice, the heat continually increaſing; he that 
| knows this, poſſeſſes hiſforical knowledge. This 
is owing to two cauſes; to the longer continu- 
ance of the fun above the horizon, and to his 
rays ſtriking the earth more ſtrongly in a per- 
pendicular direction to us? He who knows 
theſe two cauſes, poſſeſſes philoſophical know- 
ledge. He again, who from obſerving and 
knowing how much longer the ſun continues 

222 e above 


| / | 
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above the horizon, and how much nearer the 
Trays of the ſun are to a perpendicular direction, 
can calculate the quantity of the increaſe of heat, 


in any given time, poſſeſſes mace know- 
| ledge. | 


| Hung now given a general diviſion of know- 
ledge i into three kinds, I proceed to a more par- 
ticular — beginning with * 


0 


5 oc 
= Re Tp f 
» #% 3% >, F - 


CH AP. E. 
\ {+,OP, HISTORY. 


H E firſt part of knowledge we ought 
to apply -ourſelves to, after acquiring a 
| competent knowledge of the languages, is hiſ- 
tory; becauſe it is neceſſary for us to know what 
things do exiſt, and in what manner they do ſo, 
before wel can _— into the cauſe of them. 
ing to * ee, forts. of facts and tran ations 
about which it is converſant, acquires different 
names; viz. natural and civil hiſtory, 
The firſt is "__ ho natural bodies, 
and explains their phenomena, and may be 
divided into three kingdoms or. claſſes, viz. 
Regnum lapideum, regnum vegetabile, and reg- 
num animale. The kingdom of unorganized bo= 
dies, the vegetable kingdom, and the animal 


15 e 


But it is very difficult to * an exact divi- 
ſion of natural bodies; for there are ſome we 


0 at a loſs to know into what claſs to put 
B 5 them, 
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them, ſuch as a certain kind of f plan called 
the ſenſitive plant. hy 5 4 71 : 


By the regnum lapidears, or the 38 . 
unorganized bodies, we are to underſtand, all 
' ſuch bodies as are found on the ſurface of the 
earth, or in the bowels of the ſame, which do 
not grow, or propagate their kind, and which 


have no veſſels in them, containing juices. 


Under this claſs, are comprehended all the foſ- 
ſile tribe; as the different earths, all the diffe- 
rent kinds of ſtones, ſemipellucid and pellucid 
geems, and the precious ſtones, or real gems; 

z alſo all the ſemimetallic bodies, ſuch as quick- 
filver, &c; and all the metallic bodies, as tin, 
iron, copper, &c. Theſe are all that can be 
| Joly called foſſiles, &c. 


There are more l in this claſs, ſuch as 

trees, plants, or herbs, coral, ſea ſhells, teeth 
and bones of animals, both of- land and my 
— fiſhes, e. 


The trees that are fou nd, are moſtly fir, or 
A val and ſometimes hazle; they are dug out 

z of moſſes, ſome of them petrified, having fo 
hen the nature of AY that they give fire with 
= -. . ſteel ; 


0 


- 
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ſteel 5 cthirs: have imbibed | ſuch 4 quantity < 
of metallic ſubſtances, as to poſſeſs all the qua- 

lities of the piritæ, or other mineral ores. 

There is a remarkable lake in Ireland, into _ 
which; if a piece of wood be caſt, and ſuffered f 
to remain a conſiderable time, it by degrees ac- 
quires a ſtony hardneſs, and the longer it lies, 
the more it N and the ce i be- 
comes. 1231 e * af 

The ſubſtance; in which « plan and herbs 
are moſt commonly found in a foſſile ſtate, is a 
kind of m_ — ow the un of run 

The place moſt nally found! is fern, | 
and what is very ſurprizing, this fern is of the 
American growth. This ſlate is called lapis . 

| Hibernicus, Iriſh ſlate; ; becauſe moſt commonly 
found in Ireland. There are ſeveral ſtones 
found, in which the leaves of trees are incloſed; 

and leaves of oaks, in ſprings, with a cruſt of 
' ſpar. There are ſometimes found whole ve- 
| _ nee ene incloſed 1 in ſtone; | 


12 Coral * a marine thn Gage; ir 

branches out like a tree, and grows under ſea 

water: there are two kinds of it, the red and | 
Gr White. [ 
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| white. This ſubſtance is found in ſtones, clays, 
or ſtrata of earth, n the hardneſs of: A 


; gone. >? 


. 5 A ſhells are found really in-their native 
ſtate; | ſometimes we find them in a ſtrata of 
earth, ſuch as ſtones, chalk, &c. They are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the bodies with which 
they are mixed, as being ſoluble in aqua fortis, 
and alſo calcinable. Other fea ſhells, when 
they happen to be buried in mineral matter, 
undergo ſuch a change, by the quantity of mi- 
neral or cryſtal, ſoaked in their pores, as to give 
fire with ſteel; they poſſeſs too all the proper- 
ties of of the bodies they are mixed with. The 
marks of them are found ſometimes exactly 
impreſſed upon the hardeſt metals, as if they 
were wax. On the coaſt of Yorkſhire, is found, 
in great plenty, a ſort of petrified ſubſtance, 
called Whitby ſtones, with all the curves and 
direct ſhape of fiſn and ſnakes, and the country 
people, many of them, believe that all theſe 
' were once ſnakes, and that they. very much in- 
feſted the country, and diſturbed great numbers 
of people; but by the prayers of one of their 
devotees, they were all turned into ſtones. -- -' 


Wo | - 
: 11 7 


Teeth, 
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Teeth, and harder bones of fiſhes, particu- 
Uarly of ſharks, which have three or four rows 
of them in one jaw, are found upon our on 
coaſts, though the fiſh is a ſtranger here, but is 
commonly found in the Indies, and in Ame- 


The bones of animals, 4 are 9166 0 com- 
monly found i in a foſlile ſtate, are thoſe of ele- 
phants and deers. There are horns dug up in 

Britain and Ireland of deers of the American 
kind, which were never ſeem in Purge. 


| Complete 10 with their. Aoi petrified 
are frequently. found in the heart of ſtone, : - 


« Search the 18 "Bp a learned anther, 
and you ſhall find the mouſe deer, natives of 
&* America, buried in Ireland; elephants, natives 

* of Afia and Africa, buried in the. midſt 
of England ; crocodiles, natives of the Nile, 
« in the heart of Germany; ſhell-fiſh, never 
"200 known. but in the American ſeas, together | 
& with entire ſkeletons of whales, in the moſt 
© inland regions of England; trees of vaſt di- 
A menſions, with their roots and tops, and ſome 
— W alſo with leaves and fruit, at the bottoms of 


3 *© mines 


12 or HISTORY. 
* mines and macles ; and that too in regions 
* where no tree of that kind was ever known 


« to grow; nay, where it is RG iin 
« fm ee e n 


* 


5 Theſe trees, fiſhes, a 3 are called - 
3 extraneous foſſils, becauſe they have, one 
time or other, been in a vegetable or animal 
ſtate, but have fallen and petrified in the earth, 
and are found in that ſtate, where moſt proba- 
bly they have remained ever ſince the flood. 
For as there is af acid ſpirit, or falt, the ſume 
which moved upon the face af the waters at the 
creation, being that darkneſs which lay upon 
the face of the deep put in motion, it is ſtile 
Spirit, that is a moving air, or wind, as the He- 
brew Ruah, in a phyſical ſenſe, and the Latin 
ſpiritus, from Hiro, ſignifies. God calls it his 
' ſpirit, not meaning thereby, as ſome have er- 
wee ſuppoſed, the Uoly Spirit o of God, the 


ae 


hands, * thoſe who had made it e 
dant of a creator, and ſet vp the air asf Their Ju- 


Kauer, or . God. * As s chere! is, F tay, an 
107 n acid . 


% 8 
; 8 12 39 7 by $3 
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74 . "Who ever with tg! b of ens ac ae i 


"ties of the air, wy conſult the ___—_ Pr OE: | 
lem 
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4011 ſpirit, which we may call ſal catholicus, 
ſeeing it is univerſally diffuſed over all the crea- 
tion, which cements and unites the particles of 
matter, the original atoms or chaos of the firſt 
creation, and forms this beautiful univerſe, the 
parts of which are of different figures, ſolidity, 
magnitude, and conſiſtence, ariſing from the 
different figures and ſize of the original atoms, 
or firſt created matter: So when God almighty, 
was about to bring a flood upon the earth, he 
inverted the nature of this acid ſpirit, and the 
original atoms, or ſolid parts of matter, were 
immediately diſengaged from one another, and 


turned to its original chaos, the ark and its in- 
habitants, by the Almighty's appointment, be- 
ing excepted. When all nature was nearly re- 
duced to its original ſtate, then the great creator 
ſent out his almighty gat to this univerſal ſpirit, 
which immediately reaſſumed its priſtine qua- 
lity, and accordingly the waters began to ſub- 

fide, and dry land appeared; that is, matter was 
compacted into a more ſolid form, and God | 
; made a wind to Paſs over the earth, and the wa- 


tow of Plyjee ho he'll find the natore 5 ad of the 
p fully illuſtrated, and the uſe and abſolute . of i us for 
13 hoth animal and vegetable life, clearly proved. - 


Snitan | ters 


the world became a pool of water, that is, re- 
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ters aſſuaged. Gen. 8. Here the ſame agent, 
the ſpirit, or wind, is employed, as at the firſt 
formation, which brought all things to cone 

again, as it did then. 


But the extraneous foſſils, a8 teeth, verte- 
bræ, bones of animals, frogs, fiſhes, ſerpents, 
| plants, &c. which are found upon the ſurface, 
or in the bowels of the earth, were not reduced 
to their original atoms in the general diſſolution 
at the great deluge, but preſerved their proper 
figure; and were incloſed in the matter or 
atoms amongſt which they were ſwimming, 
when the Almighty's fat again went forth, 
and the acid «th reaſſuming 1 its original quality, 
began to act. e 


? 


"Tis very lends that the extraneous foſ- 
file plants, found in this country, are moſt of 
them of foreign growth ; elephants teeth, huge 
ſerpents, &c. of a ſize never known in this 
country, have been found here, which no 
doubt proves the great diſturbance of the waters 
at that time, and the daſhing of the atoms 
againſt one another. Lord Bacon, Dr. Hill, 
and others, have written upon foſſiles; and 
who ever wiſhes to read a very uſeful and ſmall 

treatiſe 
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treatiſe upon foſſiles, may conſult Harris's Lexi- 
oon, under the word F. {tak 


There are ens i WIE we how not 
mentioned, that though not foſſile, are unorgani- 
zed, and are therefore ranked under this claſs, 
viz. fare, air, water, and earth ; theſe were called 
by the antient philoſophers, elementary bodies, 
though there is not ſo much reaſon for callin 8 
them elements, as the antients imagined. 


- Having now briefly and the firſt 3 
Wilden of natural hiſtory; viz. Regnum Lapi- 
deum, or the kingdom of unorganized bodies, I 
come to the regnum vegetabiie, or the vegetable 
Kingdom, which was the ſecond diviſion. 


By the vegetable kingdom, we underſtand _ 
thoſe bodies, which propagate their kind, hav- 
ing veſſels of juices and air, paſſing through 
them, and even a kind of life, ſo that they are 
organized as well as animals, and live a vege- 
table life. Under this diviſion is comprehend- 
ed the anatomy of all vegetables, as trees, 
plants, herbs, and fruit, and the culture. and 
propagation - of them; this branch of natural 


hiſtory, is called botany. e 
| Botany 


xg hos R » . 
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Botany is a ſubject that ſeems to have been 
very little known in antient times. Malpigius 
and Dr. Grew were the firſt that ever gave any 
account of it. They obſerved various kinds of 
veſſels, differently ſituated, and containing dif- 
ferent fluids, they alſo obſerved air veſicls which 
| contained no fluid but air. 


By a ſyſtem of 8 is meant a diſtribu- 
tion of plants into claſſes and orders. Tourne- 
fort in his deſcription and ſyſtem of vegetables, 
diſtinguiſhes them into three claſſes, viz. trees, 
forubs, and under ſhrubs. Theſe again he ſub- 
divides into. a great many various genera, no 
leſs than twenty-two: but this ſyſtem, though 
it juſtly obtained the preference for a conſider- 
able time, has now yielded to a better work of 
Linnæus. The diviſion of his ſyſtem is chiefly 
founded upon the parts of generation, viz. the 
flamina and piſtillariæ, and includes twenty- 

four claſſes, each of which has a diſtin name 
according to the number of ſtamina and an- 


therz. 


The culture and propagation of vegetables, 
which is another part of this diviſion of natural 
_—_ is properly * | 


All 
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All forts of ſoils are not capable of produ- 
cing all: ſorts of ſeeds ;- ſome are ſandy and fo 
light, that all the juices that are lodged in them 
immediately evaporate by the air, and leave no 
nouriſhment for the ſeeds to ſubſiſt upon: on the 
contrary, there are other ſoils ſo unpliant and 
clayey, that ſcarce any ſeed can penettate thro 
them; and there are others that preſerve a me- 
dium between the two extremes, and are qua- 
lified for different productions, according as they 
correſpond to the nature of ſand or clay. There- 
fore to make the moſt advantage of this va- 
riety of ſoils, it is neceſſary to know their na- 
ture and properties, and the proper ſeeds and 
plants for each ſoil. For this variety of foils 
has its peculiar advantage, and is manifeſtly 
adapted to the variety of ſeeds; ſome of which 
require a light, others a groſs earth, and others 
again thrive in an intermediate ſoil.” But the 
beſt ſoils not only require the aſſiſtance of 
heaven, but of the huſbandman, to render them 
fruitful, and to keep them in good heart and 
condition. And as ſtrong ſoils are naturally 
unpliant and compact, and having but few in- 
terſtices between the ſeveral parts whereof they 
are compoſed, and their ſurface being often 
hardened like an incruſtation, fo their earth 
C con tinues 
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continues cold, untractable, and unactive; and 
it is only by dint of labour, by digging deep, 
and reducing the earth to a fine powder, that 
- they are rendered capable of receiving the warm 
influences of the ſun and impreſſion of the at- 
moſphere. Therefore to bring about this, there 
muſt be proper inſtruments contrived to ac- 
compliſn this artificial cultivation. | 


Agriculture, or huſbandry, then conſiſts in a 
perfect knowledge of the above mentioned par- 
ticulars ; and he who wiſhes to become a good 
farmer or huſbandman muſt put his hand to all 
things; he muſt qualify himſelf to give direc- 
tions to others by being able to do it himſelf; 
when he has once got the practical part, it will 
then be proper to read one or more treatiſes upon 

the ſubject, of which we have great numbers. 


bs The books proper to be read in the aud). of 

botany and agriculture, are Dr. Linnæus's ſyſ- 
tem of botany; Lee's introduction to botany, 
extracted from the works of Dr. Linnzus ; Dr. 
Hill's vegetable ſyſtem ; Bradley on the growth 
of plants; Linnzi genera plantarum; Grew's 
anatomy of vegetables ; Celſus de plantis ; The- 
ophraſti hiſt, plantarum; Bauchini hiſt, planta- 


rum; 
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rum; Theophraſti eriſii hiſt. plantarum ; Sal- 
mon's herbal; Parkinſon's herbal; Gerrard's 
herbal improved by Johnſon ; Lewis's experim. 
hiſt. of the materia medica; Culpepper's Eng- 
liſh phyſician; Dr. Hill's Britiſh herbal; Ex- 
otic botany ; Laurence Du Hamel's dictionary 
of huſbandry, &c. Millar's gardener's dicti- 
onary. * | 


Natural hiſtory, in all its branches, is as en- 
tertaining a ſtudy as any perſon can apply to, 
and next to theology and phyſic, which, con- 
ſidered as a ſcience abſtractedly by itſelf, is a 
very contemptible ſtudy, and is in fact, in the 
hands of moſt people; next to theſe two, 1 

fay, natural hiſtory is perhaps the moſt uſeful | 
ſtudy of all others. a 


I the-peafecenicnr üb we may read 
as many of the following books as our time will 
allow; Dr. Hill's natural hiſtory of foflils, plants, 
and animals ; Pitfield's hiſtory of animals ; Ed- 
ward's hiſtory of birds and gleanings ; Albin's 
hiſtory of birds; Albin's hiſtory of inſects; 
Swammerdam's hiſtory of inſects; Sweden- 
borgii principia rerum naturalium & regnum 
ſubterraneum; Jonſtoni principia piſcium, 
15 = "Wa inſectorum, 
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inſectorum, quadrupidum, avium, arborum, 
&c. Willughbei hiſtoria piſcium; Briſfanii reg- 
num animale in claſſes novem digeſtum; Petti- 
ver's ſyſtem of natural hiſtory; Butler's feminine 
- monarchy, or a treatiſe on bees; Geſneri ani- 
malium, piſcium, &c. hiſt. Ariſtotelis hiſtoria 
-animal. gr. lat. cum Scaligeri com. Nature di- 
ſplayed ; Derham's phyſico-theology ; Ray on 
the creation; Tournefort's voyage to the Levant ; 
Woodward's natural hiſtory of foſſils; Caefii 
mineralogia, ſive natur. philos. theſauri; Agricola 
de re metallica; Dillenius's hiſtory of moſſes 
and corals ; Beauties of nature and art diſplay- 
ed, in a tour through the world; Pettus of me- 
tals and metallic dictionary; Albin's ſpiders and 
other inſets ; Dictionnaire univerſel de foſſils, 
par Bertraud; Linnæi ſpecies animalium ; Dr. 
Owen's natural hiſtory of ſerpents ; Parſons's 
analogy of the propagation of animals and Ve- 
getables. 


Chemiſtry, or the inveſtigation of the nature 
and component parts of bodies, very proper- 
ly takes its place here. This is a very uſeful 
ſtudy, and ſo entertaining, that ſome have be- 
come mere enthuſiaſts and chimical madmen, 
and have ſpent their time and fortune in ſearch- 


ing 
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ing after the philoſopher's ſtone, and ſuch wild 


fancies, which never exiſted but in their diſ- 
tempered imaginations; theſe people are known 
and diſtinguiſned from the rational chemiſt, 
by the name of alchymiſts, or chemical mad- 
men. 


There are many books wrote upon this ſub- 
ject, ſuch as Boerhaave's method of chemiſtry ; 
Newman's chemiſtry, tranſlated, abridged and 
methodiſed, by Lewis; Millar's new courſe of 
chemiſtry; Friend's chemical lectures; Chymie 
de Lehman; Chymie de Machy; Chymie de 
M. Pott traduite par M. Du Machy; Mac- 
quer's elements of the theory and practice of 
chemiſtry ; Lemery's chemiſtry. 


The laſt claſs, or diviſion of natural hiſtory, 
was Regnum animale, the animal kingdom, which 
includes the knowledge of all fowls, fiſhes, 
quadru "_ and the human ſſ "—_ 


Anatomy, ich ſimple + comparative, 
comes under this head. 


Anatomy conſiders the ſtructure of the body, 
and examines into the functions of its parts. 
C 3 p oy 
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Though there appears a great deal of ſkill and 
wiſdom in the ſtructure of vegetables and un- 
organiz'd bodies ; yet animals are a higher and 
more noble order of beings, and require a great 
ſhare of wiſdom and deſign in their formation. 
They have ſpontaneous motion, and enjoy two 
lives, an animal and a vegetable; and as man 
is the moſt perfe& animal, his body has been 
more accurately attended to and examined, and 
is made the ſtandard whereby to compare 
others. | - 


Comparative anatomy gives an account in 
what the parts of other creatures, as quadrupeds, 
fowls, fiſhes, inſects, differ from thoſe of the 
human ſpecies. Whoever wiſhes to ſtudy ana- 
tomy may read Keil ; Douglas on the muſcles ; 
Monro on the bones ; Winſlow, with Morga- 
nius's tables, &c. | 


Civit n1sToRY, which was the ſecond ge- 
neral diviſion of hiſtory, gets its name from the 
ſubject it treats of. If it is verſant about the 
tranſactions of mankind, conſidered as com- 
poſed of ſtates and kingdoms, and then it is 
called civil B. Norp proper. | 


When 


9 * 
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When it treats of church e it is called 5 
| eccleſigftical biftory, 


Previous to the reading of civil hiſtory, it is 
very neceſſary to have a tolerable knowledge of 
geography and chronology ; theſe are fo neceſ- 
fary towards attaining a true knowledge of hiſ- 
tory, that they are called its two eyes; geo- 
graphy we ſhall have occaſion to mention when 
vue come to treat of mathematics. Chronology 
is properly ranked under this head. 


CuRoNoLoGY is the computation or reck- 
oning of time from certain memorable periods. 
When any memorable event happened in any 

country, people dated their affairs and tranſac- 

tions from that period. Without the know- 

ledge of chronology, hiſtory, in which, as in 

a mirror, we have the actions and characters 

of men and countries, cannot be read either 

with the advantage or ſatisfaction it is capable 

of affording to one who - underſtands chrono- 

logy ; for it is plain that a perſon can have no 
diſtinct, or perfect notion of many tranſactions ; 
related in hiſtory, when he has no diſtin no- 

tion of time and place, which thoſe tranſac- | 


tions neceſſarily require. | | 
8 4 As be. 
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As to chronology, it may be ſufficient for 
common readers to underſtand. the chief periods, 
called æras or epochas, from which different 
nations have begun the reckoning of their time. 
The moſt remarkable of which are, the crea- 
tion of the world; the chriſtian æra from our 
Saviour's time ; the epocha of the Olympiads, 
ſo famous amongſt the Greek hiſtorians, which 
has its riſe from the Olympic games ; the epo- 
cha of Urbis conditæ, denoted by the letters 
U. C. or building of Rome, made uſe of by 
the Romans; the epocha of Nabonaſor uſed by 
, Ptolomy and the orientals ; the epocha of the 
Hegira, or Mahomet's flight, made uſe of by 
thoſe who profeſs the Mahometan religion, 


The moſt general epochas are two : Firſt, 
That which goes under the name of the Julian 
period, being an imaginary period, which would 
have begun 1700 years before the creation of 
the world; at which time the periods, called 
the cycle of the ſun, the cycle of the moon, 
and the cycle of indiction, would have begun 
together, It was the famous Joſeph Scaliger's 
contrivance, and feryed to reduce and recon- 
dile all the other epochas that are uſed by hiſ- 

tor m. The firſt year of the chriſtian æra, 
according 
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according to this account, which reckons the 
nativity of our Saviour after the time it really 


happened, is the 47 14% yu of * Julian 
period. 


Srcondly, 1 The other principal epocha i is the 
Gregorian period, or new ſtile ; ſo called, be- 
cauſe Pope Gregory was the firſt diſcoverer of 
it; this is the epocha which is now uſed over 
almoſt all the chriſtian world. 


The prineiples of chronology we find in a 
great many books on this ſubject: the. moſt _ 
learned and celebrated is Scaliger de emendati- 

one temporum; fir Iſaac Newton's moſt learn» 
ed and curious piece on this ſubject, entitled, 
The chronology of the antient kingdoms, pub- 
liſhed ſince his death, in which he has detected 
ſeveral errors in the chronology of the antient 
Greeks and orientals, from aſtronomical prin- 
ciples entirely new : to which there is an anſwer 
written by one Bedford, author of an ingenious 
and learned treatiſe, called the ſcripture chro- 
nology, which tends very much to explain the 
ſacred hiſtory of the old teſtament, and to ſhew 
the connection of it with profane hiſtory. Mr. 

Kennedy has lately publiſhed a very uſeful and 
, learned 
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learned ſyſtem of chronology, in quarto, which 
is perhaps the beſt now extant. But the ſcience 

| itſelf is grounded upon a good deal of uncer- 
- tainty and conjecture. Blair's tables of chrono- 
logy drawn to the year 1768, and Bedford's 
ſyſtem of chronology demonſtrated by aſtrono- 
mical calculations, with maps and cuts, are 
very — 


The Rudy of civil | hitory is both entertain- 
ing and uſeful, yet it is too much neglected in 
the education of youth, who are not even 
taught ſo much as either gives them a taſte 
for it, or a plan to go by: this is a great defect 
in our education, and is productive of very bad 
conſequences; people are thereby impoſed upon 
by every party writer, and ſwallow every thing 
he advances, becauſe their ignorance of hiſtory 
| renders them incapable to detect his bold but 
untrue aſſertions: and before they come of age 
they generally enliſt themſelves under the ban- 
ner of ſome party, and will not read this hiſ- 
tory becauſe it is Jacobite, nor that becauſe it is 
Oliverian ; and if they take up a book, wrote 
by one, ſaid to be of another party, they read 
it with ſuch prepoſſeſſions and prejudice, that 
they receive very little inſtruction from it. 
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He who wiſhes to ſtudy civil hiſtory ought 
firſt to begin with that of his own country, 
and after acquiring a tolerable knowledge of 
it, which he may ſoon do by reading one or 
two ſtandard writers, ſuch as Hume or Smollet 
for England ; he ſhould then read the follow- 
ing books pretty near in the order they are here 
placed. 

Lord Bolingbroke on the uſe and ſtudy * 
hiſtory ; Voltaire's eſſay on univerſal hiſtory; 
Sharpe's introduction to univerſal hiſtory ; Vol- 

 taire's preſent ſtate of all nations; Dupin's uni- 
verſal library of hiſtorians; Salmon's preſent 
ſtate of all nations; Uſher's annals of the world; 
Howel's hiſtory of the world; Freſnoy's chro- 
nological table of univerſal hiſtory, and method 
of ſtudy ; Prieſtley's chart of hiſtory ; one of 
the beſt hiſtorical dictionaries is le grand dicti- 
onaire hiſtorique, par M. Moreri. After read- 
ing ſome or all the above mentioned books, 
the ſtudent may then read Holberg's introduc- : - 
tion to univerſal hiſtory ; the univeral hiſtory 
from the earlieſt account of time, compiled 
by ſeveral hands; or if he thinks it too bulky - 
he may read an abridgment of it by Dr. Smol- 
let or Kenrick, called Smollet's preſent ſtate of 


nt 
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all nations, very well wrote ; or Kenrick's hiſ⸗ 


tory of all nations, equally well digeſted ; Rol- 


lin's ancient hiſtory of the Egyptians, Cartha- 
ginians, Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Perſi- 
ans, Macedonians, and Grecians ; Joſephus's 
hiſtory of the Jews; Baſnage's hiſtory of the 


les, being a ſupplement to Joſephus ; Ken- 


net's Roman antiquities ; Monteſquieu's riſe and 
fall of the Roman Empire ; Vertot's hiſtory of 
the revolutions of the Roman republic; Livy's 
hiſtory of the Romans; Dr. Goldſmith's abridge- 
ment of the Roman hiſtory, the beſt extant 
upon the ſubject; Rollin's Roman hiſtory 


from the foundation of Rome to the battle 
of Actium, which is the end of the common- 


wealth; Hooke's Roman hiſtory; Voltaire's 
general hiſtory of Europe ; Campbell's preſent 
ſtate of Europe; Modern hiſtory, being a con- 


tinuation of Rollin's ancient hiſtory ; Polybius's 


general hiſtory; Voltaire's hiſtory of Charles XII. 
king of Sweden; Montagu's reflections on the 
tiſe and fall of ancient republics ; Robertſon's 
hiſtory of Charles the Vth. The firſt volume of 
this book 1s ſomewhat curious, the other two 
are borrowed from Voltaire, with whom he 
hath made ſo free, as not only to take his ac- 

| _count 
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| count of facts from him, but the oſt of his 
obſervations 1 in natural hiſtory: | 


| There is one remarkable TRAINEE? in Ro- 
bertſon's hiſtory of Charles V. where he artfully 
calls all the reformers by the common name of 
Proteſtants, by which means he has an oppor- 
tunity egregiouſly to impoſe upon his ignorant 
readers. If he gives us any more of his hiſtory, 
it will be but candid in him to diſtinguiſh: each 

party of the reformers by their proper names; 
for he knows very well that they differ from 
one another near as much as they differ from 
the Papiſts ; Luther calls Calvin a heretic, and 
Calvin returns the compliment. 


One that reads hiſtory ſhould always bars 
Colliers hiſtorical dictionary, ſupplement, and 


appendix, at hand. By this time the ſtudent is 


able to read any hiſtory, and if he wiſhes to 
| have a critical knowledge of the hiſtory of each 
country, which is a laudable ambition, he muſt 
collect as many writers of each country as he 
can, and compare them together, reading each 
reign ſeparately by itſelf, and viewing the facts 
as they are narrated by each hiſtorian. For 
example, if I wiſh to come at a perfect know- 
ledge 
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ledge of the Engliſh hiſtory, I would: read 
Hume. But I muſt not entirely rely upon this 
hiſtory, but read as many others as I can lay 
my hands upon, ſuch as Smollet, Carte, Salmon, 
Brady, Tyrrell, Guthrie, with Ralph's con- 
tinuation ; Rapin, with Tindal's continuation, 
and medallic hiſtory ; Mortimer, Echard, Le- 
diard, from the abdication of James II. to the 
acceſſion of George I. Clarendon's hiſtory of 
the rebellion ; Carte's life of the duke of Or- 
mond; Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts; 
Burnet's hiſtory of his own time ; Robertſon's 
hiſtory of England from Julius Cæſar to Charles I. 
Whitlocke's memoirs of Engliſh affairs to the 
end of the reign of James I. Larry's hiſtory of 
the reign of king Charles I. Cambden's hiſ- 
tory of queen Elizabeth; the parliamentary, 
or conſtitutional hiſtory of England, from the 
earlieſt times to the reſtoration; Dugdale's mo- 
naſticon anglicanum; North's examen of the 


reign of king Charles II. a book that merits the 


higheſt praiſe, and * to be "_ in letters 
of _ | 


For ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, read Col- 
lier's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Great Britain ; Du 
Pin's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; Du Pin's hiſtory of 

eccleſiaſtical 
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eccleſiaſtical writers ; Religious ceremonies 
of all Nations; Fleury's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; 
Bede's hiſtory of the church of England ; Burn's 
eccleſiaſtical Law, with the ſupplement; Ec- 
ton's theſaurus rerum eccleſiaſticarum; Euſe- 
bius's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; Hooker's eccleſiaſti- 
cal polity; ; Echard's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; War- 

ner's eccleſiaſtical 125 of En yn” SS 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Ul. 


OF PHILOSOPHY, 178 NATURE AND RISE. | 


FTER attaining to a competent know- 
| ledge of hiſtory, the next part of learn- 
in g to be applied to is philoſophy. 


Philoſophy, by Cicero, is defined din, 
The knowledge of kung, both divine and hu- 


man, © 


But the definition given of it by 1 
ſeems to expreſs it better. Philoſophy is the 
knowledge of things which are, or of beings which 
bave real exiſtence. Or yet more diſtinctly it 
may be deſcribed to be, The ftudy and knowledge 
of the nature, laws, and the eftabliſhed connec- 
tion of things, with proper n re, 


- Philoſophy being the knowledge of 3 
of things, therefore every thing that ope- 
rates as a cauſe, is the object of philoſophy; ; 
but every thing that exiſts in the univerſe; is 
ſome way or other employed as a cauſe: hence 
ney takes i in the whole ſyſtem of nature. 

a "The 
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The ſeveral ſpecies of beings may be all re- 
duced to two claſſes, material, or immaterial ; 
hence philoſophy is of two kinds. 


it. That which treats of body or mate- 
rial beings, called natural PREY or phy- 
fics. 


2dly. That which treats of ſpirits or imma- 
terial beings, called pneumatics. 


\ 


Each of theſe are ſubdivided into ſeveral 
branches. As body is that which firſt preſents 
itſelf to us, and by the conſideration of it we 
form an analogical knowledge of ſpirit, hence 
the philoſophy of body — to precede that ho 
5 ſpirit. 


In natural philoſophy, we often reaſon from 
motion to the forces producing them; and if 
we meaſure the quantity of the cauſe producing 
the effect, we ought, previouſly, to have made 
ſome progreſs in mathematics. 


The univerſal ſyſtem of things is altogether | 
made pendent upon man, whois only a part, 
and . a wy inconſiderable part of the 

: D great 
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great whole ; for the Supreme Being, by whom 
the world was made, has eſtabliſhed and ſettled 
the natures and connecti 18 of things, by laws 
adapted to the reſpective natures of the crea- 
tures, and productive of the great good of the 
whole; by theſe laws he wiſely brings about 
every change and alteration that is in the uni- 
verſe. The operations of God by theſe laws, 
or according to theſe ſettled rules, and the re- 
gular courſe of things produced thereby, are, 
called the courſe of nature. 


God has placed on this earth a great variety 
of ſentient and perceptive beings, ariſing one 
above another in a beautiful ſcale and perfec- 
tion; but it is to man alone that he has granted 
powers and faculties fit for examining the laws 
and nature of the univerſe ; but none have ſuch 
| ſuperior powers and faculties as to attain to 
knowledge without great labour and attention ; 
and whoever wiſhes to attain to the name of 
learned, muſt ſweat, and toil, and labour; for 
we come into the world intirely ignorant, and 
know nothing of ourſelves, our connection with 
the reſt of the world, or the relation that one 
bears to another. By degrees we get percep- 
tions, and learn by experience the connection 
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they hexe Wich one another, and ha calterds 
wok deren 1 E * * — ere wy 
dually and, ry Som n e ob⸗ 
ſervation, and that it will always be proportions 
able to the extent of our e and the 
exanels, of our obſervation...» 11 
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518 en, and Faculties of our ads | 
Fe noble in themſelves, and well fitted for 
our infancy of being, are narrow, limited, and 
unable to take in at once the whole of the au- 
guſt drama, with which we are preſented; for 
when, gu are; intent upon one ſcience; many 
other paſs unnoticed, and of that to which we 
attend, a great Many parts eſcape. MAT Hons. 
the moſt accurate attention. 1 0 START Df 
09 nights of n inge üs , Ing: 
If man e eee was to enjoy no greater 
Rock, of, knowledge than . — to 
gather from obſervation, during the ſniort period 
of, his life, his acquirements would be very in- 
conſiderable; But to remedy this inconbenienbe, 
nee netbee of nature at firſt made 4 
rexelation of Hhirmſelf and his creation 
to 949, 60 hes-mede-qmankind focidble crea! 
| ac and by giving us powers to communi- 
EG. LF'2 | — eate 
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cate our knowledge and obſervations, has en- 
abled us to reap the benefit. of the knowledge 
and experience of others, who have examined 
different parts of the univerſe, or perhaps, the 
the fame parts, but with more exactneſs than 
we have done, 


The knowledge of nature, its laws, and con- 
nections, is, as I ſaid before, philoſophy ; and 
they who apply themſelves to ſtudy, and en- 

quire into theſe, and from thence draw rules 
for life and conduct, are true philoſophers. - 


They who conſider things as they are and 

exiſt, and draw right concluſions therefrom, for 
the management of their life, and for govern- 
ing and keeping in ſubjection their wild and 

extravagant . are true nn i 


The uſe that every wiſe a 1 per- 
ſon ought to make of philoſophy, and all other 
learning, is to get the maſtery of himſelf, and 
to know and perform his duty to God and his 
neighbour; for the more learning we have, the 
more weapons we have put into our hands to 
fight againſt the devil, the world, and the fleſh. 
If we have four talents committed to our care, 

we 
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we ſhall not be Juſtified-if we loſe one, and 
have only three to preſent to our Lord at his 
coming, when h hall demand them, at the 
great and terrible day. Nor ſhall we be re- 
warded as good and faithful ſervants, though 
we have all the talents committed to us, if we 


have not put them out to uſury; for we are to 
improve them, ſeeing to whom much is given, . 


of him much ſhall be required ; the greater our 
learning is, the greater will be our condemna- 
cu, fv we * not uſe it * 


They who . to ſolve all things by na- 


tural cauſes, excluding the God who made and 
governs the world, from having any ſhare in it, 
are not philoſophers, but corrupters and ene- 

mies of true learning; and they who have no 


regard to fact and nature, but indulge them- 


ſelves in deviſing ſyſtems, and impoſing them 
upon others, to which afterwards they reduce 
all appearances, are to be reckoned, notwith- 
| ſtanding the ingenuity and fancy they may diſ- 
cover, amongſt the enemies and ns of 
learning. . | 


n che FORD of the world mem bad 
bea mie of philoſophy, pure and un- 
3 1 corrupted 
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laced de true re ere, 4 
| himſelf from God, the 
e of ght and all knowlec ige, the more 
his, mind. became lh woes, . ROW, 
| and bewildered. Fer En df 
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Ater the deluge, WL, bad lite ttle time to 
indulge chemſelyes in the wanton extrayagan- | 
cies of their own imaginations ; they were con- 


tented with Noah's philoſophy,” which he re- 
ceived from the patriarchs, and the fame which 
Adam had, from, Gag. in A. A bad ch 
a 505 
The attention ood the generality of ,mank 

at firſt, was ſet upon procuring the neceflarie 
of life; for upon their ficſt ſettling i in a country 
they Cd employment ſufficient in cultivating 
the land, making habitations to live in, and in 

procuring neceſſaries for their mutual comſort 
and ſubſiſtence ; and their unſettled. way, of life 
was, in fact, a great benefit to the, firſt inhabie 
tants of the world after the deluge. Though 
it is generally, but efroneouſly believed, that at 
the beginning of the world, the beginnings of 
7, — 
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ohiloſophy were ſinall and its progreſs ſlow, yet 
the very contrary of this is true. For as man 
is a created being he could know ' nothing of 
himſelf, but what he received from his crea- 
tor; all his philoſophy therefore was from God. 
And as man began to alienate himſelf from 
God through the temptations of eaſe and lux- 
ury, ſo he became more and more ignorant, 
and indulged himſelf in his own deluſive ſpe- 
culations, which thrive beſt in caſe and ſecurity, 
which they could not find for 4 a conſiderable 

time after the deluge. . 


| The primitive — and fertility of the 
earth had been abuſed and perverted by man, 
and inſtead of rendering him dependent on and 
thankful to his creator, was an occaſion of his 
aſſuming independency, and even of deifying 
the earth, the immediate producer of its fruits, 
and of forgetting God the author and original 
former of all. An error man is very liable to 
fall into; for his fituation in this life is ſuch, 
that he is confined for his ideas, the foundation 
and inlet to all his knowledge, to ſenſible or 
material objects; and the prevailing idolatry and 
_ corrupted philoſophy, both before and after 
the time of Moſes, even almoſt from the crea- 
D 4 tion 
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tion of man to the coming of Chriſt, was to 
worſhipythe material agents, or ſome part or 
other of the ſyſtem of nature, in place of God 
the creator and forrher, of alk: For as men loſt 


| Light of Cod and-true-philolophy, they. gradu+ | 


ally fell into idalatry, and miſtook: the inſtru- 
ments for the eauſe, the ſubordinate agents for 
the ſupreme efficient. And as the corruption 
of man before the flood was remarkably-great, 
many objects of falſe worſhip were ſet up, 
ſome imagining one part, others another part of 
the _— to be eme, dy +01 ne ech 5c 
nA Joel ,nonQHib lie 
The ſy tee ic dees ſeem to haurbeen 
the Air, Water, and Earth; called» by the 
heathens Jupiter, N eptune;: and Tellus: J 
God Agentived to deſtroy, Tk a Bond of 
waters, the earth, that great god of the idola- 
tors, in order. to retrench their luxury, and 
thereby remove one great cauſe of their general 
corruption ; that by thus altering the ſtate of 
the earth, man might be under a neceflity to 


uſe greater labour to obtain the neceſſaries of 


life, and that he might the more eaſily diſ- 
cover their real weakneſs and abſolute depen- 
dence upon him. For the ſons of Noah, with 

5 A 
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der children, who were the firſt planters and. 
eſtabliſſiers of colonies, having the world di- 
vided amongſt them by their father Noah's 
appointment,” were obliged, we may. ſuppoſe, | 
to ſpend ſome time in going from place to place, 
ill they found out a convenient reſidence. 
When they were ſettled, they found the earth 
ſo barren that they could not expect food with- 
out great labour and induſtry; therefore they 
next ſaw it neceſſary to fall cloſe to the work 
of huſbandry, not only to get ſomething out 
of the earth for their ſubſiſtence, but when, by 
their diligence, they had fo far improved the 
ground, that they had not only enough for 
themſelves hut to ſpare to others, they then 
found out a: way for commerce, one with an- 
_— x, 3 ge. 


This way: i traffic made them * to raiſe 5 


their hopes of enriching themſelves; which 


when ſome of them had done, who fortunately 
happened to ſettle in the moſt fruitful parts, 
they reduced the poorer under their ſubjection, 
and reigned. over them as vaſſals or inferiors. 
The rich with their vaſſals and dependents 
ſtrove to outvie each other, thence aroſe wars 
and mutual contentions, till they who got tho 
TAE better 
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better over an adverſaries ok ſtall 2 8 


At firſt e every city 7 1 territory had 
a king or chief, ſubject to none, but to the lord 
paramount, who was one of Noah's ſons, or 
the eldeſt in deſcent from him, and was head 
governor or leader of the colony, when they 
ſet out in ſearch of ſettlements, and who arbi- 
tarily portioned out the land to them "Pn their 
ſettlement. 


| Theſe petty kings by conflicts 5 each 
other, at laſt brought ſeveral cities and terri- 
tories under the power of one particular per- 
ſon, who thereby came to reign over all within 
his dominions; and he increaſing in wealth and 
greatneſs, might perhaps become ſo rich, for- 
formidable, and powerful, as to be able to 
throw off his allegiance to his great lord and 
leader, and become an abſolute independent 
potentate, a powerful and ſucceſsful rebel. 


Nimrod, the mighty hunter, who was, as 
K think, the firſt king, was nothing 3 a 
een ne, of p f 


When the a ſcheme 4 Babel 


proved abortive, the builders or idolaters, (for 
Babel 
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bg . was (deſigned as. an idolattwus cemple) 
when a diſperſion became unavoidable: left the 
idolatrous fabrick unfiniſhed, in the N 
of Nall the” heir öf SUM he be. 
came a rnighty Hunter (ich Þ frat? Al be 
: proved) to fgnif/ that He" grew MEISE 
wickediiefs)'and a and 5 prin fe ſeducer' to 1301 latry. 
7 5011 madvw Noos It lo 190454 0 ion 'S 
Wa bphiera 4d king were in thoſe days 
| Fynidnittious'terms ; for a ſhepherd, days Pha, 
who. was at the head of a numerous family, | 
| maſter of ſeyeral flocks, and, who, found ;him- 
{elf we dl fertled i in Chaldea, | ſent one of His chil- 
dren, « xr dependents, ſexeral leagues off, with 
a det ment of oxen, aſſes, and camels. The 
C i 115 went gentiy on, grazing in their, paſſ- 
age and inſenfibly drew farther: from the true 
owner, 10 the mean time the detachment grew 


more numerous, and from 1 Rock there | 
ſprung another. % 
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The ſhepherd, _—_ at t firſt'y was no more 
than a deputy, became himſelf the maſter and 
father of a family; he then ſpared part of his 
wealth, and gave it as an inheritance to that 
fon, whom he intended ſhould ſettle at a dif- 
tance from him, or ſome dependent, nee ng 
wiſhed to ſettle further off. 


WA 5 W. 
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We preſume that in this manner a hundred 
b years was time ſufficient to people Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, very conſiderably, and an hundred 
more to people the continent of America. Let 
us ſuppoſe for this purpoſe, that at tlie flood 
Shem, Ham, and, Japhet, had each twelve 
children, and that all theſe were fit for mar- 
riage about fifteen or eighteen years after the 
flood; it is very probable, that after they had 
been married twelve years, they might ſee a 
Py of! four hundred and thirty-t two perſons. 


15. this manner Noah might have been at the 
head of above five hundred deſcendents in the 
ſpace of thirty years. And if we then ſup- 
poſe that every one of Noah's great grand chil- | 
dren had ten children, theſe four hundred and 
thirty-two perſons might have begotten four 
thouſand three hundred and twenty-eight chil- 
dren in ten years time. All this might have 
happened i in the ſpace of half a century; ſo 

that multiplying them always by ten, and leav- 
ing an interval of about twenty or twenty-two 
years between one generation and another, 
Aſia, Europe, and Africa, might have been 
peopled with four hundred thirty-two millions 
of 8 a hundred and CP years after 


the flood. 
Methinks | 
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Plechinks this could not be diſputed, were 
we only to have regard to the ordinary methods | 
of propagation. *Tis true indeed that we ſup- 

poſe, that every head of a family to have had 
ten children, when, probably, ſeveral of thoſe 
chiefs might not have had near ſo many, but 

how many do we ſeeir in our _ that have more 
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And if we. e I; Bie Borges has : 
told us concerning Meſſ. Tronchin and Calan- 
drin, of Geneva ; the former of whom, at the 
age of ſeventy five, had a hundred and fifteen 
children, or perſons married to his children,” © 
that could call him father; and the other at the 

age of forty-ſeven, had one hundred and five 
perſons, who were all his nephews and nieces 
by his brothers and fiſters ; if, I ſay, we conſi- 
der theſe two inſtances, twill be found that 
our computation is modeſt enough, for an age, 
when vice, poverty, and the cares of life had 
not imbecilitated and deſtroyed man's vigour, 
and reduced him to the ET of OR 2 
from marriage. | 5 | 


. 


e dhvuli Gi un- 
reaſonable, you may attend to the following, 
which is founded upon ſcripture matter of fact. 
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that itt che ſpace” of about twa EL Bagg 
ſixty-lix' years, the poſterity ob alon 
his twelve ſons, amounted to fix popes 
fand males above the 180 0 of we nty 
1 forth to \ war. 2 rand 7 3 Ay A 
Now by Mr. Shun? $ ' obſervations upd on . he 
bills of mortality, it appears that above v ; are 
between the age of fifteen and fifty ſiz Which 
may be near the proportion of males numbered, 
to the entire number of them all. 80 that a8 
| thirty-four is to one hundred, ſo muſt | 15 1220 
dred thouſand be to the entire number o of 
of Iſrael at that time, which was (by y chef my 
rule) one million ſeven hundred . our %. 
| fand and ſeven hundred; to which add fem en 
near r fewer, as ſuppoſe to make the um 
even, one million ſix hundred thirty-five thou- 
fand three hundred, the total is three millions 
and four hundred thouſand; add forty-three. 
thouſand for the Levites {not included i in the 
former accounts) the intire ſam will amount t 
three millions and four hundred rag 4 f 
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ſoon the world was dried after the flood · 
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Aſter the firſt ſettling of the colonies, huſ- 
bandry was their employment; and they con- 
tented themſelves with the philoſophy-which 
Noah taught them ; but as ſoon as peace and 
quietneſs, riches and plenty prevailed, then 
people turned their minds to invention and 
ſpeculation, and idolatry or falſe philoſophy 
kept pace with affluence and luxury. There- 
fare we may expect to find the beginnings of 
heatheniſh philoſophy where government and 
ſociety were firſt formed, which no doubt firſt 
took place in countries moſt fruitful ; for in 
bartener countries the colonies were long em- 
ployed in procuring neceſſaries of life, and had 
not time for ambition and deſire of ſuperiori- 
ty, which are begun and ſupported by luxury ; 
and the imaginations were prevented from wan- 
dering after vain purſuit by a conſtant n 
tion to agriculture | TH ns: 


Accordingly we find, that. as the eaſt is © ü 
moſt fruitful country, the inhabitants firſt 
formed into empires and government, and ido- 
latry, or corrupt philoſophy, took its firſt riſe 
from them, and nes through the reſt of 1 
world. FT RT, 


Chaldza, otherwiſe called ee Gra = 
to have been the place that firſt gave riſe to 
| _ idolatry 
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tdola y and ſuperſtition, erroneouſly called phie 
Z lolophy. This being a fertile country, and nigh 
to mount Ararat where the ark firſt ſettled; 
Was peopled very ſoon after the flood, and there- 
fore it is natural to expect that wantonneſs and 
effeminacy would . make its _ there. * 


Aſtronomy ig to hi ſoon ſtudied; in that 
country, and we find, after the invention of 
navigation, that theſe eaſtern nations, as China, 
| Jap an, &c. retained a great deal of uſefull earn- 
ing and found philoſophy, though mixed with 
much ſuperſtition and idolatry; and the im- 
proved ſtate of theſe countries was no doubt 
greatly owing to their being deprived of an 
opportunity of A the 0 of "they 
countries. 15 | 


2 we the countries that were ſoon peoples 
after the flood, the j joint teſtimony of all anti- 
quity concurs in aſſerting Egypt to be the firſt 
where an empire or kingdom was firſt eftabliſh- 
ed; there idolatry and ſuperſtition flouriſhed 
and made great progreſs,. being foſtered under 
the wings of eaſe and ſecurity. From it the 
neighbouring nations borrowed their religion 
and philoſophy; they received indeed pure gold, 
but Fong wh it much droſs and bad metal. 


From 
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of the Mediterranean ſea into P ni 
the land of Canaan: . The Phi >ni 
trading people, did not confine, their ] learning; 
which conſiſted chiefly i in a knowledge of ma- 
thematics, to their owti nation only, but tranſ- 
ported it to ſome of the neighbouring ooun- 
tries. They found the Greeks very ignorant 
in theſe ſciences ; and Cadmus, the ſon of Age- 
nor, the Phœnician, was the firſt that carried 
their learning into Greece. After the Phœni- 
cian learning, which was derived from the 
Egyptian, was introduced into Greece, we find 


all the Greeian- ſages, that wanted to Pa 


travelled into Egy = 


We are cd in che dark wet the e eh 
Egyptian "antiquities ; for there ate few or no 
mondmetits of Egy wr 
to us. "PHE books afcribed to Herme: Criſme- 

Sis,” tHodph'b Ty boa are re ſpurious. The 

way ht prieſts had in concealing . their ſcience 

and 55 logy in enigmas, ſymbols, hierogly- 
pfüet which done underſtood but the prieſts, 


of ee inirlates into thay myſtcries, are p 


 Hearbilgy with ble 


an Antiquities tranſmitted 
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among; the principal reaſons of our ignorance 
of the Egyptian learning and idolatry ; yet of 
this we are ſure, that geometry, arithmetic, 
2 and politics, were much ln in 


| N ext to > this 3 the Chaldeans, Per- 
ſians, and Indians, are recorded for the wiſdom 
of their magi and bramins. The Indian bra- 
mins or gymnoſophiſts, affected a ſdlitary way 
of life, and underwent auſterities ; they tayght 
the doctrine of a future ſtate, and inculcated 
the offices of juſtice and virtue. In a'word, 
all the antient kingdoms had their learned men, 
The Phcenicians had their Sanchoniathon; the 
Chineſe had their Confucius ; and the northern 
nations had _ druids ons bards. 


But is theſe things which are hevied in 
obſcurity, let us come to Greece. Here we may 
trace the Greek learning from its original, ha- 
ving proper records to depend upon. Theſe 
make it probable that Greece was peopled with 
' colonies from Egypt, and the eaſtern nations, who 
carried the religion and learning of the parent 
country along with them. Accordingly we ſee 
chat the e and 5 of the antient 

| | . Greeks 


* 
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Greeks bore a great reſemblance to that of 
Egypt, conſiſting wes of enigmas, fables, and 


| ſentences. 


The poets MAGN 12 and Heſiod, are 
among the moſt antient poets of Greece, for as 
| yet there was no ſeparation of philoſophy and 
poetry; the poets were the philoſphers of thoſe 
days. The ſubject upon which theſe old poets 
wrote, required them to have a conſiderable 
- acquaintance with nature, and with much of 

the remains of primitive revelation, though by 
that time, much adulterated and perverted. 


They ſung the birth of the gods, 00 genera 


tion of things. 


Heſod, whoſe theogony has been preſerved to 
our days, has, throughout his poem, inter- 
ſperſed a great many moral reflections and pre- 
cepts, which ſhews that he had not entirety 
loſt primitive erudition. 


5 employed ub to ſoften chk hearts 
of. his cotemporaries, who, about his time, 
through ignorance and idolatry, were become 
ſavage and barbarous; he therefore thought 
that muſic was the fitteſt thing to ſoften their 

E 2 ferocity, 
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ferocity, and to gain admittance for moral pre. 
cepts.. _. e 7 Nba ; * 

In a word, all the Greek poets ſeem to hw 
poſſeſſed no ſmall remains of primitive revela- 
tion ; and, indeed, if we conſider poetry as. an 

imitation of nature, and a conveyance of di- 
vine philoſophy, every poet muſt be a philo- 
ſopher, for he can never imitate nature who is 
ignorant of -it ; nor communicate knowledge, | 
which he never learned. 

When the . extended their empire 
over Greece, they became acquainted with the 
learning of that place, and the principal citi- 
zens ſent their children to Athens, to be in- 
ſtructed by the philoſophers; and as the pro- 
feſſors of all ſes taught there, the young Ro- 
mans became partizans of this and the other 
ſect, as it beſt ſuited their taſte and inclination. 
| $o that amongſt the Romans we find the learned 

men widely differing in their philoſophy. Ci- 
cero, the orator, who did more than any other 
to make his countrymen acquainted with the 
Greek philoſophy, as is evident from his phi- 
loſophical writings, was himſelf of the new 
academy, and in ſome things an electic. Cato 
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and Brutus, who killed Ceſar, were ſoics. 
Lucullus was of the old academy. Seneca, 
 Nero's maſter, was a ſtoic. The Platoniſts be- 
came famous i in the third and fourth centuries. 
Ariſtotle was little known till the ſixth cen- 
tury, when Boetius Team. ſome of kl 
ee c 1 | | 


The e in hs RIO contri 4 in- 
troduced their philoſophy into Spain, and from 
thence: aroſe the ſcholaſtic learning and peri- 
patetic philoſophy, which overſpread all Eu- 
rope, to the great detriment of religion and 


After the fall of the Roman empire, and the 
irruption of the northern nations, all Europe 
was buried in darkneſs and ignorance for a 
great many centuries. Any ſmall remains of 
knowledge, that were to be found, were con- 
fined to the cells of monks, and to the clergy, 
whoſe chief wiſdom ſeems to have been to 
render obſcure and uſeleſs all knowledge, both 
facred and profane, by blending it with meta 
| phyſical nonſenſe z and this jargon paſſed,” at 
that dime, for good philoſophy: But the diſmal 
E 3 . 
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effects of the old ſcholaſtic divinity ate fete 5 
this day i in ay churches. 7. 


In thoſe days 1 8 che calls 00 
monks were the ſchools for youth; but whe! 
the day of knowledge began to dawn, uni- 
verſities were founded almoſt throughout all 
Europe, and profeſſors were appointed to teach 
the ſeveral ſciences, But they blindly giving 
themſelves up to the peripatetic philoſophy, 
which was at that time in faſhion, made no 
advance in learning, but were contented to 
define and explain the ſyſtem of the times; 
and ſo much were they all addicted to the phi- 
loſophy of the times, that any one, who would 
have ſought after new light, was expoſed. to 
the reſentment of the clergy, which common- 
| ly ended in an inquiſition, torments, and death, 
Deſcartes broke through that bigotry to Ariſ- 
tole's philoſophy, though the philoſophy, which 
he ſubſtituted in its room, was equally abſurd 
and ridiculous, which * Sir Lac e dil. 
covered. 


1 mould now proceed to give an account of 
the heathen idolatry, and its analogy with di- 
e 


q 
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vine revelation. But, in the firſt place, I ſhall 
here treat more largely of the inſtitution of 
ſociety, and the nature of government, for 
without theſe two we can have neither peace 
nor learning. For no fociety can exiſt without 
order, ſubordination, and government, and no- 
thing but ignorance; brutality, and murder, can 
be where anatchy prevails; ſo neceſſary it ts 
to have juſt notions of dee: 6 and rows 
we heap: w aue another. 
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THE NATURE of derne Te! 


A FTER the deluge, Noah ben due ber 
41K of all the world, and lord of all the 

creation „was the author of the diviſion-of the 
world, and of private dominion; and by his 
laſt will and teſtament did confirm this diſtri- 
bution, commanding his ſons not to invade any 
of their brethren's dominion, or injure one 
another, becauſe from thence diſcord and cj- 
vil war would era flow. 


80 thay; if we but allow dee to MY 
fider, we ſhall find that government is founded 
in nature, in which Rate there is no ſuch thing 
as an equality. For or the * by priority 
| of natural cauſe, muſt OY. to the 


Yea, ſo neceſſary to the well-being of man- 
kind is ſociety and government, that were we ta 
ſuppoſe people to be like graſhoppers, or locuſts, 
or like . men OW up at once me 

| | e 
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the earth under us, from any pre-exiſtent pa- 
rent, all of them having equal original and 


power, yet a ſhort converſe one with anoth er 
would have neceſſitated them to embody into 


"ho we 8 Mer FS God Cade is 
after his own image, and gave him rule and 
dominion over all the creatures of our ſublu- 
nary world, as well over the brutes as over his 
own ſpecies. So that God Almighty was the 
original donor of the authoritative power of go- 
vernment, and that not to any collective body 


of people, (for their never was ſuch a ſtate of 
prirnitive freedom, or natural liberty, as is chal- | 


lenged) but to one only. 


If Adam had never 4 and his poſterity 
had remained in the fame innocence, yet in 
order to civil life, they: would have been ca- 
pable of civil precepts, and in reaſon one or 


more men ſhould have had the ſuperiority over 


all others, as parents over children. And the 
conſideration of divers orders of angels, that 
never fell, evidenceth, that even in 2 ſtate of 
ee gad 1 ſuperiority and ſub. 


ordination, 


* 
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m, not an equality. But ſince rk 
* the fall it is evident, that the irregular paſſions 
of men have, cauſed neceſſity both of rules 
and rulers, laws and law- makers, it was but 
reaſonable that God ſhould, and it is moſt cer- 
tain that he did, 1 and N govern- 


1 tells Pg 3 vr Pl ſhould: be 
ſubject to. her huſband, - and that he ſhould 
rule over her; fo thar here is the firſt domi- 
nion: and the ſecond which we find in ſcrip- 
ture is, where God tells Cain, that his brother 
Abel's deſire, ſhould be ſubject to him, and he 
ſhould rule over him; and this was in confide- 
_ ration of his being the firſt born; ge after- 
wards he 2 Abel. | | 


"Ged'p gave to Adam an ure: mon: il 

= TE over all hig-ſelow-creatures, WT over 
| rn, as long as he ſhould 

bre. The like may be ſaid of Noah; ſo that 
whatſoever property, or whatſoever thare of g- 
vernment of any part of the world, any | 
their ſons had, they held it all originally by 
gilt and aſſignment of authority, without wait · 


* 


er deenre ger cores » 


entering into e with a . w 
Went to Soom ee by mans | | 
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80 28 in the infancy of + the work en 
were born ſubjects, either to him that was na- 
turally their father, or to him who by tight 
of primogeniture was repreſentatively their fa- 
ther. That chis continued for many ſueceeding 
generations, is moſt af parent in the bleſſing 
that Jacob and Eſau received from their fathet 
Iſaac. For Rebecca, knowing that ſuch a 
bleſſing was of the ſame force” as the laſt will 
and teſtament or deed of gift of a parent now is; 
and of much more abſolute force, contrived'a 
way to obtain the bleſſing of primogeniture 
for her ſon Jacob, that his Wear Eſau e e 
ſerve him. ee eee 


1 be farmilies that " uns frbin Noah's „ | 
divided the earth; and gave diſtinction to na. 
tions; and the cadets of the firſt houſes travelled 
to diſtant places, and exerciſed authority, and 
gave laws to their deſcendents; and being thus 
ſeparated to ſettle plantations, every ꝑ lan er be- 
coming by himſelf a father, increaſed ti a fa- 
mily, and that into diverſe families, thu ſe 1 1:10 
17251 5 cih 


* 
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| 2 then into diverſs __ and eg on 


 Sothat a king in the fir 3 


was no more than a common father, either by 
natural right as a parent, or after by a legal 


right as the eldeſt deſcendant of ſuch a father. 
And when the pleaſantneſs or profitable com- 
modiouſneſs of one ſoil allured ſeveral to covet 
it, then war enſued, and the conqueror forced 


che conquered to ſeek other habitations, or be- 


come his ſlaves. And fo a ſucceſſion of ſome 


warlike princes enlarged their dominions to 
empires, and aſtabliſhed: them by laws a 1 


government. 2 

Ammongſt the. faithful, ſeys Mr. Hutchinſon, 
in the firſt ages the pre-eminence went by ſe- 
niority, except in caſes where God, who is 


abſolute, altered the ſucceſſion, or diſinherited 


ſome perſons on account of their infidelity ; or 
where the father, in whom the right was, ex- 
preſsly deprived an unworthy ſon of his order 
by birth, as Noah deprived Ham, and made 


him a ſervant, ſet him below his younger bro- 
ther, who owed ſubmiſſion to the eldeſt,  - 


When 
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ben men grew licentious, and apt to ſup- 
preſs; the original inclination' to honour their 
parents, that duty was enforced by writing, and * 
what natural records ſuggeſted. Had man been 
left doubtful as to this grand point, or had 
more than one couple been created at firſt, no 
ſocieties could have been formed; there would 
have been perpetual competition who ſhould 
govern; nothing but a ſupernatural direction 
upon every emergency could have e 
faction, force, or diſcontent. FE 1 


And the apoſtate nations, | that ;nftint 
which pointed out the paternal authority. being 
over- powered, they became abject ſlaves to vio- 
lent and ambitious tyrants. 


0 


Nothing makes men break out into greater | 
irregularities than a ſuppoſed equality or inde- 
pendency ; which licentious ſuppoſition tends | 
to eradicate ſociety, to introduce confuſion and 
anarchy, to juſtify rapaciouſneſs and brutal force. 
So that all manner of enormities may be traced 
f rom this pretended liberty, this perpetual ſource 
of diſobedience and rebellion. N 


* nature e kt to nel Jada; £ 
as EEE being, their nouriſh- | 


; ; men 
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ment and inſtruction, their increaſe either of 


ſtrength or wit : whom then could they chuſe 
ſo fit to portion out and divide their inheritance, 
to decide their differences, to aſſign each his 
proper allotment ?. If the lather left behind him 

2 ſettlement or will, have the ſons an equal 


tight to determine its meaning, or muſt it be 


executed by a majority of votes ? alas l the loſing 
party, who thought themſelves aggrieved, would 
not be reſtrajned from uſing fraud or force, had 
not theſe inconveniencies been obviated by re- 


courſe to the eldeſt brother, as the moſt expe- 


rienced, wiſeſt, and 1 and the natural 
guardian for the reſt. 


If it ſhould be faid, that the right of any 
thing belongs to the firſt diſcoverer or poſſeſſor, 
that may be true, were there no father or lord 
paramount to give ſentence concerning the pro- 


perty; but where there is, he muſt be fangled 


out as the judge and dernier reſort. 


Cain, though heir apparent to the world, 
and his brother's ſuperior by birth, was con- 
ſcious there was a perſon, whom he did not 


think fit to name, but called every body (when 


* was no man alive but his. father) wha bad 


power 
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power to. uſe the ſword, and pat him. to death 
for murder. That this younger brother, would. 
n hoon n e 
from the text, Unto thee fail be bis defire, and 
than Me er in the ſame words as 
God gave Adam power over his wife. 


The hiſtory of the patriarchs Chews occaſi- 
onally, that they had, and actually exerciſed 
the chief power amongſt their ſans ; and it is 
very preſumable, that whenever the Moſt High 
thought proper to alter the order of ſucceſſion, 
and reject the elder, there was ſome untlatural 
crime, impiety, or irreverence at the bottom. 


Whence have 8 thoſe bloody wars 
between different princes and ſtates for ſuperi- 


ority ? but from deſerting the fatherly juriſdic- 
tion, and each pretending to chuſe and carve 
for himſelf; ſo that men are . in continual 
. ready for the attack. 


T bis too ſhews an admirable art in provi- 
dence, to draw good out of the follies of man- 
kind; for by this vigilant emulation, parti- 
cular ſocieties being more united ſet their. witz 
to work, as well to excel in arts as to be ſupe- 


* 


— 
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Hor in arms. And though the true line of Jes 
| ſcent” does not now, in many caſes, appear, 
| every man is born under ſome ſupreme power, 


which he ought to ſubmit to without reluctance, 


and he who reſiſts it may e 


nounced 15 the * 5 | zh 


It is che higheſt degree- of beliſh policy to 
make religion a ſtalking horſe for rebellion, 
and to entitle heaven to all the wickedneſs we 
deſign. Vou may never expect, ſaid the royal 
to his ſon, leſs loyalty, juſtice, and hu- 


manity, than from thoſe that engage in religi- 


ous rebellion.; their intereſt is always made 
God's, under the' colour of piety ; ambitious 


policies do thus march, not only with the 
greateſt ſecurity, but alſo with applauſe. - You 


may hear from them the voice of Jacob, but 
ow will find at lyſt + Es) of 2388 | 


8 upreme — are ebnete to none 
but God, whoſe vicegerents they are, and by 


whom they are placed in this world for the 


general good; and they own no ſuperior upon 


earth. This we may naturally and juſtly con- 


clude from the frequent expreſſions: of ſerip- 
ture * By me kings ws ; kings are the mini- 


fers 
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en of God, God, will; give. deliverance to. bis 
king, to bis anbinted, &c. Theſe, and many . 
other ſimilar paſſages in ſeripture, plainly de- 
clare to us, that God. Almighty. hath reſerved 
to himſelf the immediate dependence of the 
ſupreme | power, in order to ſhut out the reſt⸗- 


leſs and extrav t multitude, from the fre- 


quent revolutions. they. would make, and the 
diſſolution they would occaſion, if they, had any 


ground to think that the ſupreme power de- 
pended upon them, and that they were not 
Dore eee cee e N thai” Ir 
vernors. 5 eee ee ee A 


1 l 
\ 


Why. are A ted 23 but to > ns 
that they were not made by men? And it is 
moſt clear that the inferior magiſtrates derive 
their power from the king, and not from the 
people as ſupreme; ſo from that analogy zvhich 
runs in a dependence through all the creation, 


kings ſhould derive their power from God 


alone, and ſo are no human ordinance and in- 
ſtitution. Supremacy is affixed to the king, and 


governors are ſent by him; but if the king were 


expreſſed that they were commiſſioned or ſent 
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# 


by them; ; whereas | it is Ny fad, 8 art 
4 God, 


J & 4 x 
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That 165 8 wa Wär 90 Ake their power 
god God alone, and conſequently not from the 
people, is "atteſted by the joint conſent of all 
unbiaſſed learned men; and I might make it 
evident, that both fathers and ſchoolmen, lay- 
men and divines, lawyers and poets, ſeripture, 
councils, and canons, the laws of nature, and 
eſtabliſhed laws of this land, the doctrine of 
the church of England, and the teſtimony of 


both univerſities, have given their ſuffrages for 
the ſame, as grounded upon the moſt ſolid rea- 


ſon; and have declared, that reſiſtance is de- 
ſtructive of all government, the public peace, 
and the bands of human ſociety. And who- 
ever is not convinced by theſe evidences, would 


not be convinced though one aroſe from the 


dead ; and ſome there are who lend a deaf ear 
even to ſuch a cloud of witneſſes, and . 
we e may _ under the ge cuts.” 


IM apt to he | ſeditious are, ven The | 
"dirt; ſach as give themſelves up to lux- 
ury, degenerate from the virtue of their anceſ- 
tors, are unbridled i in their appetites, | live with- 
out 
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out rule or order, and have no regard to the 
laws that ſhould reſtrain them; no wonder if 
ſuch people yield obedience to nothing but the 
impulſe of ſenſual appetites; A 


STOR theſe, it 


| Secondly, The vain and light airy-headed per- 
ſons are fitted to father the ſeditious errors, that 


wiſer and ſubtiler heads do faſhion. Theſe ruſh - 


into action without deliberation, weary of things 
long uſed, rather chuſing, for the ſake of no- 
velty, doubtful and uncertain matters, than ſuch 
as are the iſſues of ſtaid councils; lampoons, 
libels, and pamphlets, are their chief ſtudy; 


they are the puffing whirlwinds: that raiſe the 


—_ * ignes 2 LY e mw W 


Thirdly, The atk are fitted in all re- 
ſpects for ſedition and tumult; they are con- 


ſeious of their low eſtates, and hope to better 8 


them i in the ſcramble. | 


„ 


Fan The ambitious are e promo- 
ters of ſedition; for ambition is the prime in- 


gredient in all factions, leading men naturally) 


o b the. model of all things civil and 
5 ſacred, 


* 
* : 
of 
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5 facred,! chat ane not the product of their: own 

: council. This excites them to ſeek the re- 
moval of ſuch as enjoy cr r or be- 
-neficial places than thermſeluet. nour 
which they deſpair to enjoy in 2 compoſed, 
they judge they. may acquire in a diſturbed 
ſtate. They are generally the incendiaries which 
kindle the fire of inteſtine war, and are the 
- worſt peſts any people can be plagued with, 
having rarely either religion, conſcience, or ho- 
: neſty. Ambition is the canker- worm that 
preys upon peace and plenty. The ambitious 
man is always fearful leſt he ſay what will diſ- 
pleaſe; counterfeiting humility, honeſty, affa- 
bility and bountifulneſs ; obſequious to all, that 
he may be praiſed by all; but when he hath 
attained his ends, he is quite another man; he 
then becomes _ and 125 9 vain W 
we rg e | 


F ifth] 7. The « envious : are Po, eB 0 
in a commonwealth. Envy is always at work, 
finding new matter to work upon, one man's 
higher place, another man's greater, endow- 
| ments, offices, or popularity trouble him. Bu ut, 


. 


Sirthly, Abore all others, ibnovatots in re- 
gion are the moſt dangerous to kindle fattions. 


3 7 —— 
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Their fire is pretended to be from heaven; their 
- zeal warmed with a divine breath from the altar. 
Diverſities nennen 
amonſt the people; from thence the part-t: 

and the part- making, ill- will, hatred, 1 
Wen ſpring up on part hope- 


($$ $' £33 4 1 


8 8 | find a party = men, 1 on 
a pretence of religion or reformation, with lies 
and perjuries, back - biting and flanders, tumults 
and inſurrections, as you tender either your 
virtue or welfare have nothing to do with them; 
for you will moſt. certainly find them a faction 
of hypocrites that make ſhew of reforming re- 
ligion to undermine the. government. Rleſſed 
| be God we have not fo learned Chriſt, for his 
religion teaches us not to do the leaſt. evil, tho 


the ouch. good n come af it. 


"Theſe 3 Ho 1 0 * . 
with people of all the above claſſes, that rich 
and poor, high and low, learned and ignorant, 
are at this time ſo deluded and leadaftray by the 


ideal n, that they have entirely 
85 . loſt 


be much fuller upon this kngibichan- 40 firſt 1. 
| erhaps the nature of my ſubject 
ä pho. chat ſincere chriſtians, who deſire to 
ſerve God in the ſtrict obſervance of his ſacred 
inſtitutions, and in a dutiful obedience to the 
laws of the land, may not be led away by the 
example or precept of any who differ from 
the word of God, or run counter to me ok 
of the land, | 


| ee LOI SORIA 
the ſpecious name of liberty, and for want of 
judgment to diſtinguiſh, miſtake that for their 
prime inheritance or birth-right, which is the 
right of the public only: and when the ſame 
error is confirmed by writers upon the ſubject, 
it is no wonder if it produces ſedition and re- 
bellion; and people by reading theſe variable 
mercenary ſcriblers, have got, from their very 
childhood, a habit of favouring tumults, of li- 
centiouſly controuling the actions of their ſo- 
vereigns, and being always diſſatisfied with the 
preſent: but it is the weakneſs or voice of cor- 
rupt nature to be delighted with novelty, prefer- 
ing imaginary proſpects to preſent happineſs; 
| f 5 
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| e . nee 4 fickle Wiles 
e may be, a good man will never turn 
eee, eee ids. he be either 
afraid or aſhamed to own and maintain it, 
however unf 

cauſe is never to be deſpaired of. 
mighty; when he hath puniſhed us for our 


fins, will again look upon us in mercy, and 


open our eyes to ſee our duty, and endow us 
with fortitude and reſolution to perform it. 


Then we ſhall render unto Ceſar the things that 


nable it may be; for a good x 


5 R 3 7 , 
| FA 23 
5 


enſures enjoy, —_— ae. Ho 


are Cæſar s, and unto God the things that are 


God's,” We ſhall not then, in à tumultuous 
and rivtous manner, rob majeſty of any of its 
ſacred dignity, nor the crown of any of its 
royal prerogatives. Though right and juſtice 


may for a time reſt and be put to ſence; "_ 


it rotteth not, neither will it periſh, The mul- 
titude are as inconſtant as the weather; nothing 


. 


being ſo familiar with them as the change of 
their affections, not being led to judge of things 
by choice and wiſdom ; ſed impetu & ' quadam = 
itare ! Their wills and appetites are as va- 
ous as their features and countenances; no- 
F 4 thing 
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thing e atches the mob more than popular de- 
clamations, whereby the authority of ſuperiors 
zs leſſened, and the advantages and ſtrength of 
tive at that height of inſolence, that they neither 
honour their king, nor. obey his laws ; : whence 
| poſterity often find reaſon; to heap curſes and 
direful as on their 1 memories. 


The fad eee in pkg 
cular, teſtifies how apt many people are to be 
decoyed into groſs miſtakes, and to be abuſed 

and miſled by fair ſpeeches: of diſcontented 
and aſpiring men, to draw. up heavy _—__ 
_ againſt excellent governours, and to conclude 
their ruin and deſtruction to be deſigned, 3 
there is not the ſmalleſt intention to hurt him. 
Beſides, groſs falſchoods eaſily paſs, with the 
credulous vulgar, undetected; and it is eaſy 
to perſuade them, when the miſtakes. or bad 
management of any in power and commiſſ 
are detected, to account thoſe the Faults of the 
rulers who did not. prevent or reſtrain them. 
| Whereas it was a great truth which was aſ⸗ 
ſerted by biſhop Sanderſon, © That in the beſt 
. * conſtituted commonwealth there are not a 
"4 ew things amiſs, which the utmoſt care and 
. | ©. 00 _— 
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of rulers, and the ſeverities of the 
40 laws, are not ſufficient wholly to prevent or 
« cure.” Let us therefore hearken; to what 
who is infinitely wiſer man, 
;forbids us to follow the multitude to 
do evil; that is, when they decline from what 
is juſt and honeſt. e ee 
Amongſt chriſtians regard is to be had to 
what is right and honeſt, what is pious and 
to our duty, as well when it is againſt our tem- 
poral intereſt, as when it is for it. Let us in all 
things inviolably obſerve the commands of our 
, and the laws of our country. 
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TION. 1 e Bite 4 


HE antients were not, as is generally 
1 and erroneouſly ſuppoſed, ignorant of 
true ee Much good and uſeful learn- 
ing may be found amongſt their writings: diveſt 
them only of idolatty, and you a be 

ſures of ſound . 


Their idolatry, I mean that which was 628 
ſet up, is itſelf a proof of their phyſical know- 
ledge, or thorough acquaintance with the ge- 
neral ſyſtem of nature. It began very early; 
and was probably, in proportion as it deſcended 
and became more and more groſs and corrupt, 
(which it gradually did) a mean of corrupting 
their Philoſophy; ; fo that before Moſes's time it 
is not improbable but that true phyſical know- 
ledge was greatly obſcured, as we are ſure their 
theological was groſsly corrupt and erroneous. 
1 
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| Trneeds not be matter of wonder that che an- 
tients, when they had loſt the knowledge of the | 
great Creator, ſhould commence worſhippers 
. of thoſe phyſical agents, which were the moſt 
perfect repreſentations both of the exiſtence and 
power of the deity. They knew, both by tra- 
dition and experience, that, in a phyſical ſenſe, 
they 'owed their exiſtence and ſupport to the 
agency of the heavens in their threefold ſtate of 
fire, light, and ſpirit; and, knowing nothing 
ſuperior thereto, it was natural enough to aſ- 
_— divine A to em. | 


And | though in this 1 exattly pane | 
to the character given of them by St. Paul in 
his epiſtle to the Romans; yet can it be faid 
they were more ſtupid than ſome among the 
moderns ? Who though they profeſs to know 
God, and in words aſcribe omnipotence and other 
incommunicable attributes to him, have never- 
theleſs robbed him of thoſe attributes ; fome- 
times aſcribing ſuch powers and properties to 
matter, ſpace, and motion, ſuch virtues to oc- 
cult qualities, and ſuch limits to what they. call 
the unalterable laws of nature, as to refuſe. to 
the ſupreme architect the power of controuling 
the operations of his own * while at 

the 


A 
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the un time they make the i iedrate applica- 
tion of his hand neceſlary | ee ee 
BY: wager > Put 


*. 


| The i ic corny hs, IE? FR ſetled 
operations of the heavens.; but ſorgetting that 
they had a beginning, and were under the 
controul of a ſuperior power, they concluded 
them full of underſtanding, and: proper objeds 
of worſhip : hence they vorthinped and ſerved 
the creature inſtead of the e. 


* 


All the ceremonies 155 . 3 the 
law, among other intentions, were defigned to 
_ expole ſome idolatrous worſhip. of the antients, 
that the rivalſhip between Gad, and what be 
had created, might evidently appear; and to 
ſhew that God was the creator of the heavens 
and the earth, that people thereby might be 
put in mind to whom alone, with r 
x; and thapkfulneſs, their, Ns! was due. 


The nations, tron vp. to e Kt 
up ſigns of ſuch powers as they conceived in 
their deities, and Were ſuited to repreſent the 
majeſty, glory, agility, or circul: ating force of 
| the heay ens or airs, ſuch a as rings, or r other en- 


| 8 | | figns 
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cries and — bulls; eee 
animals. from their ſtrength, the lion frum his 
vivacity, &c. At length the names of their 
gods were aſſumed by 3 dare 8 
. e ee, Sid a 
9 | 1 SON503 won 

The ee r not nid, he alin 
powers and operations of the air, their Baalim, ur 
Jupiter, they ſaw with admiration; it conquered. 
and they worſhipped. ' To the hoſt of heaven 
they erected their high places, groves, altars, * 
monuments, and _ _ eities and ie 
en NAMes. 16.3871 ET TIAL» © 


1 


Thoſe. 0 ee prin mop 
Greeks,: and the more ignorant Remans, with 
their anxious copiers, our zodern faſhionable phi- 
loepters, loſing ſight of true philoſophy, ſet up 
new. ſchemes, inveſted matter with imaginary 
powers; and thereby have declared themſelves 
ignorant. of that ſpirit and matter which their 

me, bowed down to and worſhipped. 


The 3 Te | 3 wok their : 


religion and philoſophy from believers,, who, 
before Moſes introduced writing, had no way 
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doubt it, e eee eee eee 
een ede The e e ſpread 
from thence among the Greek philoſophers, 
(who wer as 1 mw — men to 


17 


. aww 
| up all their knowledge, or rather all their igno- 
rance, under myſtical repreſentations, clogged 
with two inconveniencies very unſuitable to the 
propagation of knowledge, i. e. obſcurity and 
ambiguity: and as the other way of commu- 
nicating knowledge by a vocal cabala, was 
likewiſe imperfect, as words are of fo periſhing 
. nature, and man's memory fo weak to retain 
any thing, it was neceſſary for the certdin com- 
munication of knowledge, that ſome way wald 
be found out more laſting than words, more 
firm than memory, more faithful than tradition, 
and more intelligible than ſymbols. But how 
to expreſs all kinds of ſounds with the ſeveral 
; _—__ of a pu” and to confine them within 
| the 


—— 


M M P .. 8 8 0 ' "F- 


o —— woLarny, 80. 70 | 
cho claus of tivehty-foi lens; i dell ; 


Peper by Galileo, admirandum ommum inven- 


*. Every nation claims the in- 


ventor 3 the-Jews derte them from Moſes, the 


the Greeks to EY the Plicoicians to Ta 


*> BY x 


lus, che Latins to Saturn; but Mr. Johnſon, 
in the preface to his ſermon preached” at Canter- 
bury" ſcliool-teaft, "hath to a "demonſtration. 
proved, that there were no alphlabetie 4 letters 


* 


before Moſes, and that he was taught by t 
it being Feen of u man r pop 


1 3 ws : 
215 ] 1.73 7 K 14511 
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Before Moſes s time then th was no other 
way of tranſmitting the knowledge and me- 
mory of what all the deſcendents and ſucceſſors 
of Adam were infinitely concerned to leam 
and know, than by tranſmitting the very images 
of the things, or by oral inſtruction. „„ 

This tradition, . _hicroglyphicat o. or 8 
verbal, was handed down to W by his fore- 7 


„ 


Egypt, as i is raſhly and erroneouſly e bo 5 
many; he had indeed a thorough inſight into 
the national wiſdom of that country ; as David 


and his ro were "wn acquainted 
with 
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with, that of Chaldea: but as. his ſcieng 

| among the heathens, was by this time extt mely 
defective and corrupt, ſo the Hebrew law-giver 
needed not its aid, while inſtructed by A, 

| eee deer of all konnjecgns' os 


Writing being out a 5 que von, Moſes 
could never receive, perfect knowledge of ſuch 
antient facts, as he delivers, from tradition 
alone, which was by that time polluted With 
imagination, but muſt have had the whole re- 
' vealed to him, either immediately from God, or 
| fem his prophets the n Fw 


5 : Ee hp foſters of pt x — "OY 

„ deviſed, palpably confutes itſelf: and how can 
it be otherwiſe ? Where waſt thou, when 1 laidthe 

5 . of the earth? Job. XXXvii. #5: 


But Moſes 8 philoſophy will throu 5 al ages 
ſtand as firm and unchangeable, as e of 
: Fo from whence. it came. doe 40 0 
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| When the Principia of Moſes | come to be 
more minutely examined, explained, and un- 
derſtood, the antients will be reſcued from their 


: fancied} EN ; and i it will 258 a notori- 
Re 1 ous 
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with that of Chaldea : but as this ſcienge 

among the heathens, was by this time extremely 

| defective and corrupt, ſo the Hebrew law-giver 

'4 needed not its aid, while inſtructed by him, 
| who! is the None: ſource of all "SIIO« 2 


Writing being o out of - 3 Moſes 
could never receive perſect knowledge of ſuch 
antient facts, as he delivers, from tradition 
alone, which was by that time polluted with 
imagination, but muſt have had the whole re- 
vealed to him, either immediately from God, or 
frcm his propa the FO 


- 
— = r — —— — 


; Every . tem of ohilofophy, 1 
{ | deviſed, palpably confutes itſelf : and how can 
it be otherwiſe ? Mbere waſt thou, when I laid the 
foundation of the earth? Job. xxxvii. + 


But Moſes's philoſophy will through all ages 
ſtand as firm and unchangeable, as the rock of 
truth from whence. it came, | 


When the principia of Moſes come to be 
more minutely examined, explained, and un- 
derſtood, the antients will be reſcued from their 
| fancied 1 ignorance z ; and i it will appear a notori- 

| ous 


four fancied. dis overies in our on age, For 
true philoſophy is contained in the ſeriptures, 
which were dictated by him, Who muſt be in- 
finitely well acquainted with his own work 
manſhip, and could have no intention to palm 
manifeſt falſehoods upon his choſen people. 
His philoſophy, the unerring bil. 


| known, expreſſed, conteſted, and determined ; 


many thouſand years beyond + what is falſely 
called antiquity. - For the Greeks, out of, whoſe 
rubbiſh the ſyſtems now in vogue are ſtolen and 
patched up, were not only the lateſt, but the 
mold: ans of the ee N me. Ro- 


One phy 9 to attain ton eee of 


philoſophy, cannot pretend to acquire it, by 


ſearching the writings of the heathen, ho 


were perpetually fluctuating and groping in the 
dark; nor by experiments alone, which are 


liable to a thouſand uncertainties; but only by 


recurring to the holy ſeriptures. The firſt 


method Des Cartes and his predeceſſors purſued; 
the ſecond was the plan Sir Iſaac Newton 
followed * 25 * aethod is the hi in 
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which Mr. Hutchinſon and hls + opp and 
all lovers of true learning, Wy” ö 


"Kio the eye is the chick: infer to WIC 
ſo emblems and ſubſtitutes were pitched upon 
to record and preſerve the idea of a God, till 
the gentiles had wickedly perverted all the an- 
tient inſtitutions, and given themſelves up to 
imagination, whereby they were diſabled from 

aſcending higher than to the material rulers of 
this world, and fo were immerſed in idolatry, 

by taking up their reſt in ſecond cauſes, . 


When they loſt the knowledge of the limit- 
ed condition of the heavens, they imagined 
them infinite, and founded hypotheſes upon 
that idle notion. The agency of the heavens 
diſplays thoſe types, whereby God has been 
| pleaſed to convey ideas of his own eflence : 

and as God was primarily repreſented by 

the heavens, ſo the heavens were the prime 
object of idolatry ; and the wildeſt of the Ame- 
ricans, . the Carabbees, without either letters or 
_ writing, were found to worſhip a deity by the 
name of Chemim or Cemim, almoſt the original 
word for heavens. And were it practicable at 
this time of day, to produce all that concerned 
| the 
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the names, images, inſignia, emblems, orna- 
ments, temples, altars, and their apparatus, as 
the ſacerdotal habits, ſacrifices, ſervices, games, 
with the confeſſions, prayers, hymns, &c. be- 
longing to the heathen gods and their idolatry, 
the language of the bible might be better un- 
derſtood ; for they would prove uſeful inter- 
preters of each other, and we ſhould find, that 
much of the heathen religion, had its riſe from 
ſome corrupt and miſtaken notion of revelation, 
or divine philoſophy. 


The h nficuction was conciſe, ani 
fortn, and perfect; but the gentiles, by abſurd 
additions and combinations, rendered it per- 
plexed, operoſe, and disjointed. They forced 


aſunder the true hieroglyphics, and varied them 


according to their own vain ſuggeſtions : but 
they knew the uſe of theſe memorials too well 


entirely to throw them aſide; on the contrary, 


they retained them to the very laſt. So that 
Apuleius tells us, when he was initiated into 
the heathen myſteries, the prieſt brought him 
a book filled IAiteris ignorabilibus, with ſtrange 


characters, and the figures of certain animals 
with knots and rotular turnings, write together | 


ke the tendrils of a:vine,” <5 


G 3 The 
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The antient heathens could not plunge all 
at once into atheiſm; for they knew at firſt, 
that the heavens were only a machine, and no 
more than a created i image of the divine pow- 
ers. They began by imagining that God had 
left this ſyſtem to the management of the mo- 

difications of matter, out of which it was form- 
ed, and that they, as his illuſtrious vicegerents 
and intervening miniſters between him and the 
human race, deſerved a ſuperior regard. Then 
they reaſoned themſelves into a ſtrong perſua- 
ſion, after they had ungratefully forgotten and 
given up the ſupreme object of faith, that ſenſe 
and human reaſon, that treacherous reed, was 
their guide, and the heavens their God. And 
by degrees they grew ſo perfectly ſtupid, that 
they loft all knowledge, not only of the glori- 
ous trinity in the God-head, but even the trinity 
of mechanical agents, fire, ligbt, and ſpirit, 
which their forefathers knew fo well, and were 
ſo fond of, and which is ſo noble and juſt an 
emblem of the holy and ever adorable trinity 
and unity in the God-head ; for fre, light, and 
pirit, are three in one, and one under three 
modifications; for fire is light in a different or 
more rarified ſtate, and light is ſpirit ſomewhat 
more attenuated than when it exiſted in its 
ſtorkened, congealed, and frozen ſtate, and 
_ theſe. 
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theſe three are one, out of which all this ma- 
terial frame ſprung : ſo the Father is God, the 
Son is God, and the Holy Ghoſt.is God, and 
theſe three are not three Gods but one God, 
who gave being to all things, whether material 
or immaterial, that are or ſhall be to all eter- 


In this bewildered ſtate did the Son of God 
find the heathen world, when they were in 
ſuch a ſtrait for deities, that they gave the com- 
pliment of Apotheoſis to one another, to kings, 
to bloody tyrants, to any who had pride, am- 
bition, and impudence enough to lay claim to 
their adoration. Egypt, that abandoned na- 
tion, which is deſcribed as an adulterous wo- 
man, lying with beaſts, the parent of monſters, 
made heifers, goats, pigeons, &c. their gods; 
therefore theſe repreſentative gods of that beaſtly 
and idolatrous nation, were appointed to be 
facrificed by the Iſraelites to God, as a ſolemn 
acknowledgment, that he was ſole maſter of 
the powers they were ſymbols of. And what- 
ever rival power was put up in oppoſition to 
God, the ſcriptures always uſe proper expreſ- 
ſions to reclaim that power as belonging to God, 
as tbe God of beaven, the God of Hoſis, Sc. and 
we. miracles, judgments, or teſtimonies, were 

8 3 | all 
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all fo contrived, either in general or particular, 
as to determine the controverſy who is: God, 
Among the animal repreſentations of the zther 
and its various powers, the ſerpent' was one of 
principal note; hence Aaron's rod turned into 
that reptile, which the heathen idolized; and 
when the magicians had, by their flight of hand, 
mimicked the nale his rod ſwallowed up 


The ſun and moon were Pace objects of 
the heathen worſhip, therefore at Joſhua's prayer 
the light of theſe two bodies was arreſted, till 
his enemies, the worſhippers of light, were 
vanquiſhed. The idolaters pretended their gods 
could give them plenty, health, foretel events, 
&c. God gave his people miraculous ſupplies, 
or in judgement withheld fruitful ſeaſons, ſent 
famine and ſickneſs, and endowed his faithful 
ſervants with true viſions and infalliable prophe- 
cy. All the hoſt of heaven was worſhipped 
by the heathens, therefore fully to demonſtrate 
his power over them, and to ſhew them that 
he was lord of heaven and earth, God makes 
them act out of courſe, or contrary to that 
mechaniſm, which the antients knew they 
exerciſed. As the light was the grand object 
of 
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of idolatry, the immortal light had not only 
power to controul his mechanical viceroy, but 
ſhewed himſelf veſted with all the inſignia of 


ns 


The Athenians well expreſſed their ignorance 
by the inſcription which St. Paul found 10 the 
_ unknown Ged, whom they underſtood to be an 
inviſible power in the heavens; this afforded 
the apoſtle a fit opportunity to refreſh their me- 
mory as to its powers and properties, which 
once they were no ſtrangers to, and which St. 
Paul reclaims, as belonging to God alone, who 
created and made the world, and is lord of 
heaven and earth: this was new doctrine to 
them, who thought that God was ſtrictly in 
every place. They had long miſtaken the pom- 
pous embaſſador for his infinitely more illuſtri- 
ous ſovereign. The material god was better 
adapted to their groſs imaginations, and the 
Moſt High was to them incertus. Their phi- 
loſopy is well expreſſed by Aratus in that famous 
paſſage, ſo much eſteemed by our modern de- 
iſts, where he ſays; 


From 1 5 we ſpring, ſhall Jove be then unſung, 
Jore who to ſing enables every tongue! 
: G4 Where' cr 
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Where'er we mortals go, where'er we move, 
Our forums, cities, ſtreets are full of Jove: _ 
He flows the ſwelling ebbs, the falling tide, 
With him in harbour ſafe the veſſels ride. . 
We feel him, taſte him, breathe him everywhere, 
And all in common his kind influence Mate. | 


Virgil refers to this ohiloſophy when he lays, 
mit omnia plena. The ſtoics and many of the 
Grecian wiſe men differed little from this phi- 
loſophy; their god was light and air; miſ- 
taking the inferior agents, the ſervants for the 
maſter. Orpheus teaches this philoſophy - in 
his verſes. 


Jove is the ſpirit of all nature's frame, * 
| Blows in the wind, and blazes in the flame; 
The deep beneath, the radiant ſun above, 

The moon's reflected light, are parts of Joe, 


Ennius © 


| Behold this * ſublime, that glows above, 
| Which all conſpire to name celeſtial _ 


The groſs air, their * was the n of 
winds, and theſe two, light and air, they dei- 
fied; ſuch was the oriental religion or philoſo- 
* which deſcended to Pythagoras, Plato, 

Ariſtotle, 
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Ariſtotle, Seneca, Pliny, &c. As the air was 
their Juno, ſo the change of the air into fire 
was infinuated by the birth of * 8 


The Eayptians, th e the firſt and prime + Liners? 
thought fire an animal ; the Perſians thought it 
2 god, and as Strabo ſays, offered food to it, 
with-an invitation Lord fire eat. The Egyptian 
apis or bull, and the Libyan ram, were dedi- 
cated to the lord Fre, whoſe operation, nature, 
and benefits, they were no ſtrangers to. The 
Canaanites had a temple to the giver of health, 
and the Perſians called the Sun vgs, and their 
prince and monarch by the name of Corus. 
The Ethiopians too o worſhiped it as a God. 


The heathens not only ſtole their :dolatrous 
philoſophy from revelation, which they, to their 
own condemnation perverted, but alſo the al- 
phabet, which was given to Moſes. The mix- 
ed multitude of the heathens, which followed 
the Hebrew camp, whatever their motives for 
ſo doing might be, as moſt probably it was for 
protection, were, for their mutinies, puniſhed 
by fire, and from the ſeverities they met with, 
moſt probably deferted, and like thoſe, upon 
whom their names deſcended, viz, the Ara- 

bians, 
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bians, betook themſelves to wilderneſſes, and 
removed from place to place for the ſake of 
paſture. Ptolomy, the geographer, names the 
later Arabs, wandering Nomades and Scenites, 
or dwellers in tents. Pliny and Strabo deſcribe 
them as ſtrolling about in the ſame uncertain 
manner; and it is well known how much theſe 
banditti have been dreaded by unguarded tra- 
vellers. With theſe vagrants, the idolatrous Ca- 
naanites, driven from their country by Joſhua, 
would not be unmeet companions. Some in- 
 fcriptions witneſs that they fled to the utmoſt 
parts of Africa; while others might, and proba- 
bly did, betake themſelves to Phœnicia, or the 
ſea coaſts ; where it appears they vended their 
poiſon to the Greeks, along with the letters 
they had opportunity to ſteal from the Hebrews. 
The heathens thus poſſeſſed of a pilfered alpha- 
bet, would, as they did with every thing elle, 
corrupt it, by miſtaking the powers of the let- 
ters, inverting their order, or forming arbitrary, 
intricate, and unſettled words of them ; hence 
ignorance muſt enſue. And as ſoon as they 
learned to write, however imperfectly, they began 
to lay aſide, and ſo by degrees loſt, the know- 
ledge of their hierography, or ſacred emblems, 
which did not fail to * with it an utter diſ- 


_ 
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regard for the religion of their fore-fathers ; for 
as they h had long ago abandoned the moſt high 
God, the material agents too, fire, light, and 
ſhirit, and their operations, grew unknown, and 
ſo the ſenſe of ſuppoſed obligation to them cea- 
ſed,” whereby the attention had little left to ex- 
erciſe itſelf, but in hunting after fame by milj- 
tary exploits'; and when tired and cloyed with 
that amuſement, to muſter up and complete the 
errors of 1 imagination, vaſt volumes were com- 
piled, and every man of genius and invention, 
fell to work to form a ſyſtem of philoſophy for 
himſelf; then gueſſing and conjecturing withs 
out evidence, was firſt called reaſoning; and 
imagination, once indulged, led mortals into 
a labyrinth of errors, which produced all thoſe 
wild and extravagant ſyſtems of philolophy, 
which ee before Jes Cartes. as 

Ambition and ſelf-ſufficiency led the hea» - 
thens, who had no revelation to guide them, 
except by corrupt tradition,” into all the wildneſs 
of imagination, and they were in ſome meaſure 
excuſable. But thoſe who are favoured with 
unerring knowledge, the fountain of all true 
philoſophy, Revelation, and do not apply to it 
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to learn nature and its laws, are moſt inexcu- 
fable. i 3 


| | The 3 regard to bas! 18 called buman 
learning has raiſed many to the high appella- 
tion of ſcholars, whoſe knowledge chiefly con- 
ſiſts in words and opinions ; but it is at the ſame 
time one main reaſon, why ſimple nature is ſo 
much neglected, and her. operations fa little 
known and explained. | 


The man. who would be wiſe to ſome pur- 
poſe, muſt learn things, and there 1s no need 
of having his head uſeleſsly loaded with a 
variety of ſentiments in ſo many different lan- 
guages; he is to judge for himſelf, after care- 
ful inſpection, therefore he muſt have an ex- 
tenſive capacity, and a large ſhare of good ſenſe 
to take in and compare many ideas at once, and 
to draw juſt concluſions; with ſo much ſkill in 
mathematics, as to enable him, when tis ne- 
ceſſary, to calculate the proportions that objects 
have to one another. Tis to no purpoſe to have 
ones head filled with mathematical principles of 
natural philoſophy, till the principles themſelves 
are ſimply proved: for mathematics are appli- 

| cable 
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cable to any data, real or imaginary, true or 


All things were framed by meaſure, weight, 
and proportion; but the works of God, either 
natural or ſpiritual, are unſearchable without 
revelatian. | 


If a man, 1 obſerving and reaſoning, and 
turning over a parcel of old heatheniſh rubbiſh, 
could find out. that the material agents were 


only an inanimate machine, and what ſuch a 


machine could do, with the ſtated laws and 
property of matter, he might naturally con- 
clude, that there required ſome ſuperior being 
to put them in motion, and to form plants and 
animals for them to operate upon. But this is 
ſo far from being the caſe, that no one, without 
the benefit of revelation, ever dreamed or could 
dream of the dependent ſtate of the univerſe. 
On the contrary, the wiſeſt of the heathens 
made the heavens their Jupiter oplimus maxi- 


US, 


It is natural to man to reaſon ſufficiently juſt 
upon given premiſes, whether imaginary or real; 


but if be e — falſe evidence, the con- 
dluſions 
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cluſions will neceſſarily be falſe ; and ignorance 
of revelation, were only ſufficient premiſes are 
to be found (for that alone teaches the power 
and operations of the machine) has produced a 
world of abſurdities, as one falſehood produces 
another. To underſtand, therefore, and com- 
template the works of God, and to make fo- 
lemn acknowledgments of his power, we muſt 
with all due humility apply to the ſcriptures, and 
not to thoſe muſty bulky volumes of heatheniſh 
ſuperſtition, to which Des Cartes paid too much 
attention: for he ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet 
with theſe monuments of ſuperſtition, and by the 
aſſiſtance of theſe, and his own fruitful e 
he formed his philoſophy. 


But the great and illuſtrious Sir Iſaac Newton 
went another way to work; he laid aſide all that 
idolatrous rubbiſh, whaths till his time, had 
ſo much reſpect paid to it. He applied for the 
inveſtigation of truth to experiments, and no 
doubt made many learned and uſeful diſcove- 
ries; and his great and uncommon capacity 
would have enabled him, with ſufficient 
data, to have made wonderful progreſs, and 
to have left behind him a ſtill more de- 
ſervedly immortal name; a name indeed he 


hath left, which will be remembered as long 
as 
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as learning is known, and will be reſpected by 
all lovers of learning, But experiments alone 


are not ſufteczent to enable e one to find out the | 
truth. a | ; 


Had man, * b been leſt to as 
ſelf, - deſtitute of ſupernatural inſtruction, he 
would have remained utterly ignorant of the 
nature and manner of the creation, and of all 
ſpiritual things ; nor would his light within and 
without, have offorded him the leaſt help to 
form notions of a ſeparate ſtate, which can only 
be exhibited by types and emblems, learned 
from revelation, and apprehended by faith: 


The main ſource of apoſtacy, of ignorance, 
and irreligion, has been each ſetting up his rea- 
ſon or imagination, as the only rule of his con- 
duct; the taking truths delivered by tradition, 
as no more than human diſcoveries, and ſo con- 


cluding that the light: of nature is ſufficient to 


diſcover the exiſtence of God, the immateriality 
and immortality of the ſoul, a future ſtate, the 


revolutions of the mn and the laws of 
matter. | 


Thou gh Wire were always ſome a of 


revelation, even in the darkeſt ages of the 
world, 
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| woltd; e amvrigh the moſtcomge and hun 


idolaters (for I have evidently, ſhewn idolatry 


aroſe from a corruption of revelation): yet it i 
eaſy to obſerve, that thoſe who gave up tradition, 
and ſo had no data to go on, were utterly at a} 


loſs, nay abſolutely unable, with all their] 
- boaſted genius and reaſonin g. to rear up one 
demonſtration of any ſingle important article af 
religion, or give any rational account of the 
creation and revolution of the heavens; for how 

is it poſſible they ſhould, as God juſtly aſks, I 
"hd ob 4. Where waſt thou when I laid] 
the foundation of the heavens ? 1%". --5 0 


no 


PI 
0" 3 


No man, Shah 404 where revelation was} 
defaced, or in a great meaſure loſt, could ever 
_ prove that he even had a' ſoul, or immaterial 
and immortal part; the higheſt- notion men 


4,4 deviſed of the ſoul, was that it muſt be a Na , 


fair; and when out of the body was to be 
* 55 d \ with that which 1 = gn to be cher 


4 Sand . wi 1 


=y wh 
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ol 7 g 3 "objects. — which] 
i i-brutes. in, many c caſes ſeem infallibiy to do; z but 
Th 5 — efly y conſiſts i in comparing things of a quite 

5 arent 


A 
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different nature, the viſible with the inviſible 
ſyſtem; which can only be ſeen by analogy. 
Reaſon, then, with reſpect to religious and ſu- 
pernatural ſubjects, is incapable of exerting it- 
ſelf until it be firſt informed by revelation; and 
then as all our ideas are borrowed from things 
below, or from the objects of ſenſe, fo, by 
analogy, theſe ideas are transferred to things 
ow or to the objects of intel ce. 


Without . Adam 8 never - have b 
— any thing of the eſſence exiſting, the 
creator of this ſyſtem, or of the analogy between 
material or immaterial objects. He could not 
know the world to be produced from nothing, 
as he. was no ſpectator of that action, unleſs. 
God had convinced him of his own power and 
ſupremacy, inſtructed him that it was his work= 
manſhip, and that he alone was to be obeyed. 
As man was created, he could have nothing 
within or without, but what the creator gave 
him, nor enjoy any thing otherwiſe than as he 
pleaſed to appoint. If man at his creation was 
limited to ſenſe, as all men without inſtruction 
moſt certainly now are, he had no power to 
know what was a day back ward, or what would 
| * a dey forward; ſo being entirely deſtitute of 

:. H data. 
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data to reaſon upon, there was a neceflity for 
his being taught by immediate revelation. To 
this the great Sir Iſaac Newton does not ſeem to 
have paid proper attention. This ingenious 
man ſhewed the pregnancy of a great genius and 
was: an able mathematician, and had a won- 
derful capacity for making calculations, and 
diſcovering the proportions of things: but ma- 
thematics, as J ſaid before, are applicable to 
any data, true or falſe; therefore they ought to 
have nothing to do with this diſpute, and ought 
always to take the laſt place in ſeience; for no 
man would willingly wiſh to n his time in 
proportioning falſchoods. es 


N a et bis parts be ever 0 acute, 
can do more than ſhew one ſort of matter mo- 
ved and acted upon by another, and ſo back- 
ward and forward, till it be out of bis reach. 
Nothing but great ignorance can lead him to at- 
tribute any properties to inanimate.atoms, but 
ſolidity, bounded by ſurface and figure, and 
liable to impulſe. But to lay that matter can act 
without means or contact, is very abſurd ; and 
it is equally ſo to call in the aid of a God, every 
now and then, and make him act arbitrarily to 
untie a knot Mint _—__ the theoriſt's fkill; 

and 
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and nothing can be more ridiculous than to run 
to occult qualities, and to turn e into 

— 5 fu 5 
We ought 1 to ROY al — teln, k iff 
philoſophy, which were only uſed to expreſs 
thoſe powers and operations in nature we do not 
underſtand. All chance or accident ſhould be 
excluded, lo far as theſe words are made to de- 
note any thing irregular in the divine workman - 
ſhip ; for every phœnomenon in the univerſe, is 
the effect of infinite wiſdom and deſign, Which 
can only come to our knowledge through the 
channel of divine revelation. This the ever 
great and memorable Mr. Hutchinſon ſeems 
clearly to have apprehended. That light of the 
age, and diſpeller of darkneſs, not. only threw 

off the antient figments of ſuperſtition and ido- 
latry, but diſcovered that his great cotemporary : 
Sir Iſaac Newton had fet out upon a wrong 
plan, and was walking in a deceitful path: this 
recoverer of t true philoſophy clearly faw, that true 
knowledge muſt come from God alone, and that 
he had made a ſufficient revelation thereof in the” 
ſcriptures). which he laid hold of as his/ſute 
anchor, and conſtituted them his guide and 
instructor; ; and to underſtand them the better, 
5 he 
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he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Hebrew, 
the original language in which they were writ- 
ten ; for he found, that the heathen idolaters, 
jewiſh apoſtates, and chriſtian heretics, with 
our modern paraphraſes, commentaries, and 
falſe interpretations and traditions, had rendered 
them very. opens; and unintelligible: 


| There j is no doubt but the nnen ap- 
pearances, and vocal inſtructions, immediately 
after the fall, and downwards, were very com- 

plete, and perfectly underſtood ; but in proceſs 
of time, men began to forget the prime cauſe 
of all things, perverted the ſymbolical appear- 
ances, turned their beautiful deſcriptions and 
repreſentations into nonſenſe, and bewildered 
_ themſelves in abſurdities ; tore and mangled the 
facred ſymbols, perverted divine revelation, 


and ae the creature in Place of the 
creator. Y 


They adored the bull, by the name of Sera- 
pis ; the lion, by the name of Mithras; hence 
the figures of men, beaſts, birds with wings, 
crowns, or other inſignia of 5 are found 
about temples, altars, ſepulchres, &c, 


— 4 
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As human wit was utterly inſufficient for the 


diſcovery of what is now conveyed to'us by re- 


velation, ſo human means were not able to 


preſerve it pure; nothing leſs than a ſucceſſion 
of prophets, influenced and directed by God, 
was equal 'to the important taſk. Therefore, 
that the pure and uncorrupted truth might never 
be loſt from the earth, and that apoſtacy, and 
falſe philoſophy, which' is idolatry, might not 


carry all before it, God had patriarchs and 


prophets to . che ſacred depoſitum. 5 


The high importance ad extent of pl 
primeval, knowledge, required very long lives, 


that the patriarchs might communicate it to 


their children, and not leave them tothe pre- 
carious fruits of their on perten and ima- 
| Sinatzog. iq Ai inne i 0 110% 


Adam was the immediate fountain of philo- 
ſophy to all his poſterity ; and except we ſearch 


for it in that channel, we. ſhall laboyr.. in yain, . 
ne dark, Fe or unto Adam was re- 


and grops.n the 
velation made; 25 it v was abſolutely requiſite for 


bim to be acquainted 1 with the agents, motions, - 


and powers of this ſyſtem, becauſe from them 
alone he was to be allowed to take ideas of the 


IT 3 great 
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great author of his being; the laws alſo by 
which they were ruled, and the obedience they 
never ceaſed to pay to their ſovereign, was to 
be a continual pattern and example for his imi- 
tation. And as his temptation was to riſe from 
the falſe ſuggeſtions of powers in this ſyſtem, 
which it had not, it was very proper to fore- 
warn him, by making him fully acquainted 
with the extent of their juriſdiction. 


Though we may believe Adam formed witli 
an aptitude to attain to all perfection human 
nature is capable of, what progreſs could he 
have made in knowledge, without being ini- 
tiated into its firſt principles, and taught their 
uſe? None ſurely; or, at moſt, ſuch as muſt be 
extremely vague and uncertain. Wherefore it 
is not to be doubted that God would inſtruc 


him. 


But the whole univerſe was too large a field 
for a ſolitary ereature to range in queſt of know- 
ledge, where the magnitude and variety of ob- 
jects were enough to confound his ſenſes; there- 
fore paradiſe was ſo planted from the center to 
the circumference, as to repreſent the motions, 
courſes, diſtances, &c. in the heavens, by _ | 

25 | 5 
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of plan of the celeſtial ſyſtem in miniature. 
For man is ſo circumſtanced, in this life, that 
he has no means of attaining knowledge but 
by thoſe of the fenſes, which muſt be e 
8 1 hed material objects. e | 


All bee of the arty a are + Wemel FR 
the repreſentation of things in the natural world, 
and thoſe words of divinity are without mean- 
ing, which do not expreſs ideas taken from na- 
ture; therefore metaphyſics, or abſtracted no- 
tions, muſt be given up, ſeeing no idea comes 
into the mind, but from without, and through 
the medium of the ſenſes; which holds good, 
even in the caſe of extraordinary revelations. 


Ada, the root of hm nature, was end 
ed for noble purpoſes, to be tried, proved, and 
qualified for a ſtate of immediate communica- 
tion with his Creator; for this purpoſe he was 
favoured, and inſtructed in a very extraordi- 
nary manner, by means of emblems in para- 
diſe; and ſo far was he from an intuitive know- 
ledge of God, that even after he had been 
taught, ſenſe got the victory over faith; he 
liſtened to his ſenſual companion, took the a- 


gents for the deity, forfeited the divine pro- 
H 4 teCtion, 
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teGion, cand 2xpoſeb himſelf tothe: puniſhment 
dna tail crimes: bas 28g ods bot il 
id Dolss sb aste mit ot e n we 
-:Ag:he; had ĩforfeitedb paradiſo byrſuppoling in- 
communicable powers in mattes, one intent of 
the; ſacred: ſymbals Was to keep God's people 
from falling into the ſame; for the temple was 
actually a proſpect of the heavens in miniature, 
Heb. vi. 5. Tie tabernacle was: the ſhadow of bea- 
wenly iliigsri The other intent of ſacred ſym- 
bols Was to preſigure the perfect obedience and 
great facrifiee-of one, who was to bring about 
the reſtotation of Adam's fallen face. 
ot ;oftionq nent borabe 1 r 

Man was made. 8 of 1 re- 
ceiving knowled ge from given ideas, and his 
freedom conſiſted in chuſing whether to, enjoy 
perpetual. felicity under the ſpecial. direction of 
the moſt high God, or to traſt; his own fancied 
abilities, and ſubject himſelf to all the uncer- 

tainties of reaſoning without evidence, and 
ther 3 3 his claim to the divine 2 . 
: tection- | SEABL a va 191. 1 


270 9613. 17! ve „ lid vd ; enolertine ” 
The event was s mournful 3 for;imagination 
got the victory. Adam began to think himſelf 
ſufficiently equipped to ſtand alone; his heart 
FR grew 
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grew. elate with che conſciouſneſs of his own 
dignity, and the light and ſtrength of nature, 
which appeared to him inherent, dazzled his 


weak and unguarded eyes. In ſine, imagina- 
tion muſt have been his ruin, had not the divine | 


mercy, in a moſt ſtupendous manner, inter- 
bn for his deliverance. WE 4 | 


The evidence that Adam had of the exitencs | 
to his ſtate ; he being the laſt 2 God's works, 
could not ſee how the other creatures were 
formed. He found the natural agents cheriſh- 
ed all things, and rendered them prolific; ſo 
that there was no other recourſe but to depend 
implicitly upon the veracity of that being, who 
revealed himſelf to be the author of this ſyſtem. 
He might indeed be aſſüred of God's ſupre- 
macy, by his ſummoning the animals before 
him to receive their names; and of his wiſdom, 
by making them diſcover ſo much of their na- 
ture and properties, as to enable Adam to diſ- 
tinguiſh them by proper names and ſuitable 
_ denominations ; by diſcovering to him the pro- 
perties and powers of the three material agents, 
fire, light, and ſpirit, types of the God-head, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; and by figura- 

6 N | tive 
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tive inſtitutions: of theſe: paradiſe was the firſt 
and being planned out by wiſdom itſelf, for the 
information of a perfect man, was, no doubt, 
beyond compariſon, exquiſitely curious. 
The conſecrated groves, both amon gſt be- 
levers and idolaters, were but faint reſem- 
blances of paradiſe, though the imitation was 
fo tenaciouſly retained by the heathens, that 
they ſcarce knew how to ſeparate a temple from 
an arbour. They ſurrounded their very altars 
with groves; and even to the laſt, when tradi- 
tion was utterly corrupted, the branches and 
fruits, carried in all their ſolemn proceſſions, 
ſhew the decayed veſtiges of antiquity. 


The heathens had a variety of animal and 
vegetable hieroglyphics ſacred to their deities, 
which cuſtom even yet prevails in the moſt 
diſtant and barbarous Facts of the world : Thus 

Orpheus ſings : 


Boughs repreſent our _—_ ſtate below; 
Like them we periſh, and like them we grow. | 
Fate ſtands not ſtill, nor lets things keep their ground, 
But runs one conſtant circulating round. | | 


Erafaus Stella fays, the Perſians worſhipped 
ferpents, wild beaſts, and trees. St. Oderic fays, 
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that the Eaſt Indians adore fire, ſepbtits; und 
trees. - Joſeph: Acofta ſays; that ia Attcricathe 
kinds of trees ede e — 
dieties are contin pt 
to Jupiter; 6c We believe them to be, Em f 
4 a it were, attributes of heaven.” 


3g + Lbs * 


Ana mong the old Ruins none 1 bt 
down a grove within his own ground, till he 
had offered a ſwine, in facrifice to appeaſe the 
gods. Our old druids, or prieſts, had their reli- 
gious | worſhip in conſecrated. groves. Here 
are evident proofs of corrupted traditions. Trees 
were deſigned at firſt as an emblem of pata- 
diſe, but afterwards deified; the ſerpent-alls, 
in memory of Adam's fall by the ſeduction of 
a ſerpent; 3 and fire, as the moſt actiye s 
which they miſtook for its creator. R 
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But God Almighty, in order to Pee his 
people from paying idolatrous reſpect to theſe 
objects, commanded the Hebrews, at the feaſt 
of tabernacles, to cut down branches of the 
heatheniſh repreſentative trees, for building 
booths, making proceſſions, Kc. 


The heathens, after they deleted God, till 


retained the animal repreſentatives of their ma- 
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terial Gods the heavens; they took | the -bull's 
bead alone, and. conſecrated it to the fire they 
warſhippedz:the: Jion's to the light; the eagle 
to the air v ſometimes they joined two, at others 
three heads, and when through ignorance and 
imaginꝑgtion, they had loſt the true emblems, 
they made; ridiculous compounds of the heads 
of men, dogs, horſes, wolves, &c. but | moſt 
of them were tricepites. The power of almoſt 
all the gods is ſhewn by a three-fold ſymbol, as 
Jupiter's: three-forked thunder, the trident of 
Neptune, Pluto's dog with three heads, allu- 
ding to che three material agents in the univerſe, 
Mich x are 3 to 8 ee in 

2 5 ry 4 8 199 | 

bey knowing + at : GR the nt Fel 
panſe, heavens, or air, and its different ſtates 
or conditions, reſted upon the agents, and could 
carry their ideas no higher z they therefore con- 
ſtituted the heayens their deity, but they ſtrange- 
ly mangled; him, making him a god of each 
of the ſeveral attributes or conditions, which 
moſt affected them with love, dread, or admi- 
ration; the complex Numen df the firſt ido- 
later, was the powers of the heavens, or air, in 
its threefold ſtate; hence the Pſalmiſt chal- 
lengeth 
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lengeth all che hoſt of heaven to praile God; 
praiſe bim all bis hoſts, PL. cxlviti. 2 U tticatifig 
the potent fluid air in its three conditifis;'that 
part of it in the action of fire at the fünf the 
ſtreams of light from ſun, moon, and ſtars; 
and the grains of air returning inwards from 
the circumference, to are the pars oy at 
the center with fuel. „ 


Thi ! hide * civided i into bi bogs 
of deities. The action or agency of the cen- 
tral fire in mingling and mixing the groſs air, 
and thereby fabricating it into light, was 
worſhipped by the heathens as a deity, hence 
Jupiter; Belus, and the cloud-mongers augurs, 
were ſpecial votaries of this god. The Ca- 
naanites had a temple to the clouds. To the 
impulſe of the ſpirit or grains of air in motion, 
moſt powerful effects are attributed, and the 
conſtruction of its parts for that purpoſe is aſ- 
ſerted to be · the Almightys work, and he chal- 
lenges it as peculiarly belonging to him. It 
is called in ſcripture the Spirit of God; its ad- 
heſion in grains prevents its entering the ſmaller 
pores of bodies, ſo it becomes an inſtrument 
of ſupport, and at once bears up and "_ 
them, 

| This 
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This power is ſymbolized in ſuripturt by 

wings, whereby alſo ii was repreſented amongſt = 
the heathens. The moderns called it air; 5 ether, 
animuj ot fpiritus; according to the ideas they 
had'6F itz'' From it Egypt had its old name 
ria; as thio a was called Ætheria, in the 
fragmem of Sanchoniathion, © Jupiter's Wing 
« is the ſpirit of God, Which entivens' the 
< whole world.“ This they pictured by the 
wings of a hawk, and to this they ebhſeerated 
their van, or winnowing inſtrument223phich 
ey: une: fo EL in all their initiations,”" 


he Cathanites Balls telnpie ddkebead to 
| he! circle” the earth deſcribes round the ſun i 
a year, and worſhipped in it by dancing Ju- 
fully in circles or tings; and as an Ack nO - 
ledgment of its power, they dedicated brare- 
lets, neee and: other annular nai | 
4 10 199) 2 git ig 26 

To. he ene finial or benen, 
the heathens aſeribed the carriage! evi pen N 


wings, wheels, 3 Ke. | 80 chariots were 
ſacred to the fun at Rhodes; & 80 Cybele 
(the earth) is repreſented as carried in a chatiot, 


drawn by lions; becauſe, as Servius upon Vir- 
. Sil 
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off aſſigns: the reaſon; the earth hangs angel | 
lous in the air, minen 
291197 i 40 5! 51 9E candied. a 
"Thers1i is abundant proofs that the beams, 
knew that there was a central fire; they called 
it Attis, or Ate, as they fancied it male or female: 
and this deity in Phrygia, they joined with tha 
great mother of their gods Cybele, which is 
drawn in a chariot by lions, animals Which 
abound with impetuoſity and fire, which is, 
28 n _ tho; nature 1 W hav! 


The Canaanites had a temple to the giver: of 
heat; and the heathens took each of the ſtreams 1 
of light, with its ſeyeral variations, for a ſignal, 
of the will of their god the | heavens: : hence b 
aſtrology, oracles, divination, Kc. to, which 
the Canaanites had a temple under the name of ; 
the intelligencer of ſigns. To the central fire 
the heathens built high places, | where they mate 
their children paſs through the fire. The Zido- 
nions worſhipped it under the female title Af. 
teroth, which was the Egyptian Venus, or Iſis, 
whom they pictured with cow's: * as the 
Greeks did Juno. | 


The 
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The light receding, was a grand — 
of heathen worſhip, to which the Egyptians: | 
had a temple ; and the Canaanites had a temple | 
to that action of the ſpirit, whereby the fire is 
blown and fed; to this they aſcribe the gift of 
prophecy or inſpiration, and made the eum 
| CEPT OS CI bn | 


| The henttiogs were- dran * infatuated wid | 
5 the celeſtial agents, which they thought - 
boured in their behalf, and therefore called in 
the operators, and divided them into clade, 3 
called celeſtial, terreſtrial, and infernal. They 
called them celeſtial gods, for their agony in 
the amoſphere z to theſe they conſecrated - 
of mountains, towers, pyramids :—terteſtrial,'} 
when their actions reached the ſurface of the 
earth, in vegetation, &c. to which they erectel 
low altars of turf, upon the ground, offering 
corn and other fruits upon them :—infernal, for 
what they did in the abyſs, or bowels of the 
earth, cracking the ſtrata, or ſending forth 
ſprings ; theſe they worſhipped in caves and 
clifts of rocks: hence their ſacred n * 
vers, fiſhes, minerals, ape: 1 
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an account of the cy ; of | 
Ps that have prevaile en ges of "Ns 
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CHAP. VL 


ar THE VARIOUS SYSTEMS or PHILOSOPHY, 
WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE MOST 
 EMINENT PHILOSOPHERS * DIFFERENT 
AGES, | 
HEN men had loſt the-knowledge of 
_ revelation, whether conveyed by hie- 
roglyphics or letters, each fell to make a ſyſ- 
tem for himſelf; and then guefling and con- 
jecturing, without either demonſtration or evi- 
dence, was firſt honoured with the name 
of reaſoning ; ; and imagination being ſet at 
work, and indulged, led mankind into laby- 
rinths of error, which ceaſed not till it had 
filled them with ſelf-ſufficiency, and the thick: 
eſt mental darkneſs ; out of which maze there 
is no clue to guide us, but the infallible records 
| of revelation, 3 N 


The fiſt amongſt the heathens, of great note, 
who made it their buſineſs to inſtru others, and 
thence were dignified with the name cep, fa- - 
pientes, wiſe men, were the ſeven cotemporaries, 
called the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, viz. Thales, 

| Pittacus, 


11g 


n Bus os Cleobulus, | Prcinnder 
and Chilo. 


They flouriſhed betwixt the fortieth and ſes 
ventieth olympiad; and, excepting Thales: 
were all law-givers in their reſpectiye ſtates; 
The credit of theſe wiſe men was much in- 
creaſed by a remarkable inſtance of modeſty; 
which happened c on this occaſion; | 


Some men of Ionia; had a draught of fiſhes 
from the Meleſian fiſhermen ; when the net 


was drawn out, there was found a golden Ti- : 


fed of great value, inſcribed to the wiſeſt; upon 


this a diſpute aroſe; whoſe it ſhould be; but 


not being able to come to an agreement, they 
al conſented to be determined by the oracle 
gt Delphi. The oracle being conſulted, gave 
for anſwer, that it ſhould be given to the 
_ wiſeſt: the Mileſians ſent it to Thales; he ſent 

it to Bias; he again ſent it to Pittacus: and thus 
going on through all the ſeyen, at laſt it came 
to Solon, who affirming God to be the wiſeſt 
Mn: it to Apollo, 


The knowledge of the Sophi was cmiriuni 


tated in ſhort ſentences or apothegms, ſeveral of 
12 which 
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which are tranſmitted by antient writers, as 
*. cure 3 


Diogenes Laertius, and Plato, give a full 
account of theſe early ages. * 415912 


Aſter Thales, &c. philoſophy became a pro- 
feſſion, and was taught by Pythagoras, and 
Anaximander his diſciple: the firſt was the 
founder of the Ltalic, and the laſt of the Ionic 


e. 


THE PYTHAGOREAN PHILOSOPHY. 


The Pythagorean Philophy, fo called . 
Pythagoras, the head of the ſect, was confined to 
natural philoſophy, and the ſolving the phœno- 
mena of nature by numbers, and geometrical 
magnitudes; imitating the Egyptians, who, as 
ve obſerved before, delivered their learnin 8 in 
hieroglyphics and myſterious characters. | 


The philoſophers of this e found out t the 
five regular bodies. N | 


1. The Tetrazdron, which is a wolid fi gure, 
contained under four * and equilateral tri- 
angles. WE 


2. The 
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2. The Hexaedron; which is a ſolid * 
contained under 6x n * 


4. The Offacdron, which i is a bold So 
contained under n TO and equity tri- 


angles. 


46 which is a ſolid a 
contained under twelve equal, equilateral, and 


* gular pentagons. 


W The Teoſaedron, wh ich 3 is a folid fi gure, 


contained under N equal and equilateral 
triangles. 


£0 


Theſe are the five regular bodies, ſo called, 
becauſe they 'are compoſed of regular planes ; 
they were afterwards called the Platonic bodies. 


The Pythagoreans fancied, that all the parti- 
cles of matter were originally of one or other 
of theſe ſhapes, having obſerved fo great per- 
fection in them. By this means philoſophy be- 
came chimerical and romantic; and all the 


advantage we derive from the Pythagorean 


philoſophy, is, that it accounted geometry and 


arithmetic indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the ſtudy 
"mY of 
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of natural philoſophy. They ſuppoſed a vicu- 
um, or vaſt ſpace, beyand this ſyſtem, for their 
god to breathe in. They ſuppoſed their ſouls 
particles pf divinity, and made of air, which 
after a long purgatorial tranſmigration, return- 
ed and mixed with the divinity, as we ſee in 
what i is 8 re golden verſes ; 


The foul free'd from the body's dark abode, 
Mingles with ther, and becomet à god. 


Pythagoras was born at Samos, and was 4 
diſciple of Thales; he flouriſhed about the 
fixtieth Olympiad, and travelled in queſt of 
knowledge through Egypt, Chaldæa, and Phe: 
nicia, and viſited the oracles at Delphi, Delos, 
and Crete z was initiated in all their myſteries, | 
and infiructed i in all the eaſtern learning. He 
left Samos and went to the ſouth of Italy, now 
called the kingdom of Naples, then called 
Magna Grecia, and ſet up a ſchool at Croton 
about the ſixty-ſecond Olympiad, 


Pythagoras formed his philoſophy upon the 
Egyptian plan, and imitated his maſters in 
wrapping up his doctrine in ſymbols and allego- 
ries: His ſcholars were not admitted to the 
full knowledge o& his dee till after five 

years 
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yeats filence, and a great variety of preparation 
and previous trial. He made great improve- 
ment in geometry, arithmetic, and muſic, and 


applied proportion, number, and harmony 9 


every thing ; of, at leaſt, made them his pri- 
mary ſymbols. He invented the forty-ſeven th 
propoſition ' of Euclid's elements, and is faid 
to have offered a hecatomb upon that ac- 
count. His modeſty was ſo great as to refuſe the 


appellation of cpo, and aſſumed that of 


bug. 


He divided philoſophy into critical and prac» 


tical ; . thE end of the firſt is truth, and to 
wonder at nothing ; and that of the other vir- 
tue, and the liberty of the mind, which he 
ſuppoſed to be confined in the 28 as in a 
priſon. | | 


To promote the enlargement and a 
ment of the ſoul, he preſcribed a very ſpare 


diet to his ſcholars; and forbid the eating of 


fleſh, or killing of animals either for food or 
facrifice. His own food was honey, bread, 
herbs, and water. The directions he gave his 
ſcholars every night to look into the actions of 
the day, are juſtly celebrated and worthy of 


14 


imitation. 
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imitation. He obſerved ſo much order, pro- 
portion, and deſign i in the univerſe, that he firſt 
gave it the name of a Though he wrote 
ſeveral books, yet they are all loſt. His golden 
verſes contain the ſubſtance of. his. doctrine ; 
they were not however wrote by himſelf, but 
as ſome will haye it by Ephthamos or Epe- 
docles. The particulars of Pythagoras's life 
and doctrines are recorded by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, and Jamblichys, who. profeſſedly wrote, 
but have mentioned a great many ridiculous 
render ſtories of Een. 


of the Falic ſhook were Archytas, Tarens 
tinus, Ocellus, Lucanus, E picharmos, Epe- 
docles, Parmenides, a e and 5 
great many more. 


In the Tonic bos Thales ſaccecded Aler- 
ander a Mileſian, who invented the art of diat- 
| ing and the obliquity of the zodiac, and firſt 
diſcovered the equinoxes. To him ſucceeded 
Anaximenes, who maintained that air was the 
firſt principle of things. After him came Anax- 
agoras, who, born to a great fortune, left all 
to apply himſelf to philoſophy. In the firſt year 

of the ſeventy-fuſt Olympiad, being then in 
his 
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his twentieth year, he went to Athens, where 


he remained forty years, and for his great wiſ- 
dom obtained the title of os ; in the eighty- 
ſecond olympiad he was baniſhed from Athens, 
and returning to Lampſacum, there ſpent the 

remainder of his days, He had Archelaus, and 
the famous Athenian philogher Socrates for 
his ſcholars, . 


The intention of the Ionic ſchool had TER 


hitherto wholly ſet upon natural philoſophy | "8 


phyſics, in which they had made but very lit- 
tle progreſs, for a reaſon which we ſhall after- 
wards mention. It was Socrates who propa- 
gated learning, and is therefore Rtiled the father 
of true W 


Socrates was born at Athens: in cid - ſhag 
cighth year of the Olympiad: his father Sophro- 
niſerus was a ſtatuary, his mother Pharanita, a 
midwife. ' He, for ſome time, followed his 
father's profeſſion, but ſoon diſcovered ſuch a 
genius for learning, that Crito, a rich Athenian, 


took him from the ONS and _=_ him a . . 


per education. 5 


Having obſerved bw little philolophy: was 
in rogue. in life, he recalled, 5 — Cicero ex- 
E 1 proficy 
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preſſes it, from thoſe hidden and obſcure ſub- 
jects, about which his predeceſſors had bukied 
_ themſelves, and brought it into common life, 
to inquire into virtue and vice, good and evil. 
Hence he is ſaid to have brought down philo- 
fophy from the heavens, and to have introdu- 
ced it into cities and houſes. Man was the ſub- 
ject of his philoſophy, and the great end of 
his doctrine was to make mankind wiſer and 
better, by inculcting 99s ot RA 
virtue. 


His method of teaching was by aſking queſ- 
tions, beginning at the moſt ſimple, and pro- 
cecding, on the anſwer given, to others of 2 
higher nature ; he himſelf, all the while, af- 
_ firming nothing. This method of his was 
founded on a belief of the pre- exiſtence of fouls, - 
whoſe former knowledge, after its union with 
| the 3 was to be brought again by inſtruc- 

Hence he humourouſly ſaid, his art had 
8 affinity to his mother's ; for though barren 
himſelf, he affiſted in bringing forth what 
mankind had within them. n #3 


His modeſty was ſo great, that he fiid he 


knew nothing, and was for that t ſaying honour- 
4 
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ed with the title of abt, by the oracle of 
Apollo. We are not botver to conclude 
from this that Socrates was a ceptlic; he only 
ſceins to have had a juſt ſenſe of his own weak - 
neſs; and narrownefs of the human under. 
ſtanding. He avoided determinin g, in ſpecu- 
lative points, and reckoned it the proper end 
of philoſophy, to preſs with proper induce- 
ments the practice of virtue. He ſaw through 
many of the abſurdities of the popular religion 
or idolatry, and threw off the rubbiſh of hea- 
theniſh ſuperſtition from ſeveral divine truths. 
He taught that God made and governs the world 
by his providence, and knows all things. He 
taught the immortality of the ſoul, and ſup- 
ported that doctrine by a variety of arguments; 
and befides this he inculcated the doctrine of a 
future ſtate of rewards for the good, and puniſh- 
ments for the wicked. In a word, he revived 
ſo much true philoſophy, that he ſeems to have 
been the firſt fince the general apoſtacy to ido- 
latry, that had any juſt notions at all of the 
nature of man and his duty. He oppoſed the 
ſophiſts for pretending to wifdom, and expoſed 
them in his diſcourſes, which made them cona 
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| Ariſtophanes, ; a comedian, at their inſtigation, 


| Introduced him on the ſtage in a baſket, and 
made him appear ridiculous and odious to the 
people; at laſt they accuſed him to the ſenate 
bor deſpiſing che gods, yet the country believed 
he was introducing new ones, and corruped 


the people by his philoſophy. To the eternal 


| reproach of his judges he was condemned to 
death. The day before his death he reaſoned 


with his friends about the immortality of the 
ſoul, and expreſſed a particular pleaſure in the 


hopes of meeting with Homer, Heſiod, and 


ſome other great men that died before him. In 
the evening the executioner brought him a cup 


of poiſon, which he chearfully drank off, and 
ſoon after expired i in the firſt year of the nineticth 


Olympiad. The Athenians put to death his 
accuſers. It is buen e that he wrote 


nothing. 
„ ſcholars, give 

a full account of his life and philoſophy. In 

the memorable things of Socrates, wrote by 


Renophon, we have the beſt account of his 


xeaſonings ; for Plato in his dialogues intermix- 
ed a great many things of his own, which So- 
crates - never taught. Xenophon, Plato, Æſ- 

oy | chines. 
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chines, Euclid of Magara, Cebes, &c. were 


his ſcholars; and Xenophon and Æſchines, both 
Athenians, were his particular favourites, and 
committed his dialogues to writing, and ſome - 
of r have Epos down to'our time. ED IE. 


Nane was ſon to one Gullus, and was 
born about the eighty- ſecond Olympiad, and 
was in the Peloponeſian war along with So- 
crates, and ever after followed a military life. 
He attended Cyrus the younger in his famous 
expedition into Aſia againſt Artaxerxes, and is 
remarkable for conducting the extraordinary 
retreat of the ſeven thouſand Greeks after Cy- 
rus's defeat. - He died at Corinth about the 
hundred and fifth Olympiad. He was a very 
fine gentleman, beſides a fine ſcholar, and his 


books are reckoned amongſt the pureſt Greek 3 , 


claſſics, Ry read at  Ghools and univerſities. 


Cebes of Thales, another diſciple of So- 
crates, wrote ſeveral dialogues, one only of 
which, the Tabulatute, has pre the inj wy 
of atone 1 


Ariflippus of Cyrene, a ſcholar of Socrates, 8 
widely differing from the doctrine and practice 
8 
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of his maſter, founded the Cyrenic ſchool; he 


that juſtice s and honeſty were only i Ni ituti 

of men; he made pleaſure the ultimate end of 
all our agtions, and virtue had no place in this 
ſyſtem, farther than it was _ to * 


: pleaſure. 80 


The Megari applicd Ps ok to — udy 
of logic, and thence were called a or 
ieee. 


Antiſthenes, another ſcholar of Socrates, 
founded the ſect of the Cynics, and had the 
famous Diogenes for his ſcholar. - They had 
learned from Socrates that morality was the 

moſt uſeful of all ſciences, and from that they 

abſurdly concluded that all other ſciences were 
to be deſpiſed. Their fundamental principle 
was to live according to virtue, which was ſuf- 
ficient to make men happy. They looked upon 
liberty and indecency as the greateſt good. The 
gods, they ſaid, ſtood in need of nothing, and 
they, who want the feweſt things, reſemble 
them moſt. To procure this happy indepen- 


ach they looked upon riches and honour 
| ce 3 and renounced all the con- 
veniencies 
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peniencies of life. Diogenes would have no 
ather habitation than a tub, and cup, and when 
he found he could drink gut of the hollow of his 
hand, he threw away his wooden cup as a ſu- 
perfluity. Alexander the Great came to viſit 
him in his tub, and aſked him, what he deſired 
of him, for that he was ready to ſerye him in 
any thing? Nothing, replied Diogenes, do I 
eie of you, only don't take away from me 
what you can't giye, meaning the light of the 


5 9D FR n 4. 


The Cynics, on on \ pretence of Slowing pature | 
and independency, obſerved no decency, and 
loked upon all the world with contempt. 


Plato, of al the ſcholars of Sacrates, made 
the greateſt figure; he was born at Athens i in 
the cighty-cighth Olympiad. After continuing 
lome time with Socrates, he trayelled into 
Egypt and Italy, and returning to Athens, he 
taught philoſophy in the academy, a gymnaſiqn, 
or place of exerciſe, in the ſuburbs of the city, 
belet with wood, whence his followers got the 
name of academics. The philoſophy which. 
he taught, was 2 compoſition of the Socratię 
and Platonic doctrine, and was of three kinds, 


ethics, 


SW — LY | — 


He taugł der e ee natal 
© edel. evety thing within its circular embrace 
; ours to mix with itſelf, lays a ſtreſs upon | 
the whole; and” ſuffets no place to be void of } 
matter. Plato, in his travels, ſeems to bis 
learned ſome tolerable notion of the ſpheriell 
or orbicular ſhape: of the earth; for in hy 
Timæus he aſſerts that the world muſt be eager, þ | 
| upon which figure he beſtows the encomium 
of ro were, moſt becoming; owyoc, congeniali 
| therefore he argues that it is wer, a ſub 
finibus exactus, of à limited extent. He 
| tained an' idea of the threefold ſtate of the at, 
as is evident 1 in- his Timzus, where he tay, 
The air burnt is fire, fire extinguiſhed and] 
conereted returns to air, air becoming Mill 
| « .orofler conſtitutes clouds or darkneſs.” A 
Hippocrates de flatibus, ſays, that ſpirit is the 
8 pabulum of fire, and that fire deprived of ſpitlt 
or air cannot live. Plato likewiſe knew the} 
properties of the load-ſtone, and calls it a Ul 
vine force. Some have fooliſhly and ignorantly 
imagined that the Jews did not know the ul 
of the loadſtone; but. without the help of hel 
| magnet 
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mn how could they have failed to the 
1 or the Duſt Coat F* 


| The knowledge of the Platdnic philoſophy i 
Tas found in the writings of its author Plato, 
Ewhich are held in great eſteem. He wrote in 


makes Socrates one of the ſpeakers. His books 
Vel the republic and laws, ſhew him to have 
Ine penn 6-8 

We archeflms ane of Plato' 8 cents; founded 
A middle academy, about the 107th olympiad. 
His philoſophy conſiſted in making a doubt of 
every thing, and arguing for and againſt all 
| manner of queſtions. He went a great deal 
further than Socrates, and ſaid that he could 
not be fore: even of * . he knew no- 
| * 8 


e 


Etruth, which did not admit of ſome doubt, yet 
| there were ſuch degrees of probability as were 
| ſufficient to determine a private man. This 


| was w ſent f from Athens along with Diogenes the 
KR ſtoic, 


che way of dialogue, and for the moſt part 


Tee, and faid, that though there were no 


| Was the new or third academy. Carneades 


* 24 
985 
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ſtoic, and. Qutalaus the peripatetic, on an em- 
baſſy to Rome, about the year of the city 599. 
He and the other two taught in different parts of 
the city, and were reſorted to by the Roman 
youths, Which made old Cato, the cenſor, to 
move the ſenate, to diſpatch them as ſoon as 
poſſible, leſt the youth ſhould be dran from 
the military art to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
About this time Ariſtotle, the moſt famous 
of all Plato's ſcholars, formed his philoſophy, 
which was the ſecond ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
called the mn! e ae 


_ THE PERIPATETIC PHILOSOPHY, 


The next & of ohiloſophers i in 8 was 
the Peripatetics, or followers of Ariſtotle; called 
Peripatetics, becauſe they generally ſtudied 
when walking about. 


This ſect reſolved all bodies into four ele- 
ments, (called to this day elementary bodies) viz. 
fire, air, water, and earth, but the chief effi- 
cient cauſe of all was fire. They maintained 
that the world was from eternity as we now eg 
it. In explaining the phenomena of nature, 


they had recourſe to hypotheſes and occult qua- 
lities, 
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of digeſtion? they, would: — it was 
owing: to the digeſtive faculty. If it was aſked, 
what was the reaſon, that the, loadſtone attracted 
ſteel ꝰ they would anſwer, that it was owing to 
the magnetic attraction. By this means phi- 
laſophy furniſned men with names to things, 
but did not make them one jot- wiſer. The 
principles af the peripatetic philoſophy, may 
he gathered from the writings of their founder 
Ariſtotle, and are well explained by Cicero, * 

far as they differ from the ſtoics. | | 


Ariſtotle was born at Stagira, a ſea- port 
town of Macedonia, in the firſt year of the 
goth olympiad, A. U. C. 370. When he was 
17 years old, he came to Athens, and became 
a favourite diſciple of Plato, in the fourth year 
of the 108th olympiad. At the requeſt of Phi- 
lip, he went into Macedonia, and taught Alex-. 
ander the Great, not only politics, but all the 
other ſciences... In the firſt year of the 1ooth. 
olympiad, Phili p died, and Ariſtotle returned 
to Athens, and taught in a place, in the ſuburbs, 
of the city, built by Pericles, for exercifing the 
ſoldiers. As he taught, he walked - up and 
down, and he and his ſcholars got the name of 

K 2 * 
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Peripatetics. He was the firſt who reduced the 
ſcattered precepts of philoſophy into a ſyſtem, 
and left treatiſes on logic, metaphyſics, phyſics, 
and ethics. He wrote likewiſe on rhetoric, 
poetry, and natural hiſtory, and is univerſally 
acknowledged to have had an extraordinary ge- 
nius. The grand principle of his ethics, is, 
that every virtue conliſts of a mean or middle, 
between two extremes, both of which are vi- 
cious. He was ſucceeded by Theophraſtus, 
Strato, Lycaon, Dordorus, &c. in 1 * 
tetic ſchool. 


THE EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY. 


The third ſect of philoſophers in Greees 
was the Epicureans, of which Epicurus was 
the founder. He admitted of the four elements 
of the Peripatetics, but thought they were com- 
poſed of an. infinite number of ſtill ſmaller 
particles, which he called atoms; theſe he ſaid 
was from eternity, and by their frequent oc- 
curſions, did at laſt meet with thoſe of the ſame 
nature with them, and theſe being joined, 
formed themſelves into different orders and 
combinations, in which we now ſee them, 


without the „ of an intelligent agent. 
This 
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This is a more ridiculous fancy than that of 
Amphion's cauſing the ſtones to form them- 
ſelves into. the city of Thebes. This ſyſtem 
nenn, long. - $2 25 


33 . — — in the third yeer-of the 
109th olympiad, and began very early to read 
philoſophy, . particularly the writings of Demo- 
critus, from whence he chiefly took his phy- 
hics. Having purchaſed a pleaſant garden at 
Athens, he lived there with his friends and 


diſciples, and taught philoſophy. Though he 


taught that the world was made by a fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, without, the interpoſition of 
any intelligent being, yet he allowed the exiſ- 
tence of the gods, and ſaid, that they took no 
concern of the world, but lived at caſe and quiet 
at a great diſtance. Thus he ſubverted the foun-- 
dation of all religion, and affirmed that pleaſure 
was the end of all our actions, and the chief good, 


and that virtue was to be followed no farther 
than as it was a mean of pleaſure. But they are 


greatly miſtaken who think that Epicurus gave 
himſelf up to all manner of debauchery; on the 
contrary, he recommended temperance, and 


other virtues, as conducive to happineſs. Vet 
{me of his followers made a very bad uſe of his 


K .3 doctrine, 
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Gbetkite, tidulging themIVGS in "the gretel. 
ehe nen, and had ho notich G mori hap. 
pineſs. The ſchool in the 'gardeiv” Was conti- 
nued till the time of Auguſtus, under the ſuc- 
ceſſive management of Hermaceus, vin ak 


Dionyflus, Bafflices, ente 
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ihc bus died in the eee the 1 2th 
blympiad. We have à large äccbunt of his 
dodtrines in Diogenes, Laer, Ticero; &. 
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This pritalophy' went are contrary to 


87 


the | Ayn of ba eye 0 F 

1 he moſt oilecabls bernd phil 
phy, was, that virtue was the only good, and 
vice the only evil j that pleaſure was no good, 
nor pain evil; that the paſſions were preter- 
natural perturbations of the mind, and were 
to he rooted out; chat men were not born for 
themſelves, but for their country andl ſociety ; 
and that the whole of man's duty was to live 
according to nature. But both Zeno; che fourd- 
er of this philoſophy; and Epicurus, ſeemed mi 
| taken in their notions of human nature: they 

$74 _ 
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dd not ronfder the whielb ef it; För Epieurus 
p. conceived man to be a ſenſible being, capable 
fe only of pleaſure; whereas he took notice only 
oc the mortal part gf his conſtitution : but the 
8, Peripatetics ſcem to have had a juſter notion of 
de matter; for they confidered-mian as capable 
both of. motal and natural good, as a ſenſible 
and motal being. They again maintained that 
the paſſions were imprinted for. valuable pur- 
poſes, and therefore were not to be rooted out, 
_ \governed'by r&aoh., DECOR ockr 4 


2 * 
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The Stbics irmagiid as Workdbar- univerſe 
to be an animal, whereof God Was the foul ; 
they alſo maintained a fate, to which the gods 
and men were ſubject; they cultivated dialec- 
tics, a made very little progreſs in ne. | 
QB egy obdq ean3;095510719,6 * 

2 the geuntlet of this ſect; Was Pre 
to Crato the Cynic; He det up his ſthbol in the 
prochiliſton, or painted walk-at Athens,” hence 
his diſciptes got the name of Stoics. He was 
ſucceeded in the ſtoic ſchool! by Cleanthus, 
Chryſippus, Diogenes, Antipater; Parriſius, &c. 
Among dhe Greek philoſophers of note, were 
Parmenides, Leuſippus, Demoerates, and He- 
n all of whom, eſpecially the two laſt, 

| K 4 My improved 
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of fide eids HA A8dmos 9% at eO O 
10 Dhoſewho:embracedthis|philofophyyccſpou- 
ebnen obathe forogoing {yſteins ijnithgrof, 
duto tllectedi from cuch Lich doditinignas ap- 
pearedmaſti rea ſonable ; fur they-wileljojudged, 
that amonꝑſtethe variety of differ there 
vas bmuchictruth andi much enor; fund each 
FHſtemodrdamlingiito theme neither true 
nor wholly falſe. Evtey man judged for; him» 
elf, and allowed others the fame liberty. 


The 
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The great end of philoſophy, which was to 
ted, and a perſon's reputation for learning de- 
pended upon his being able, right or wrong, to 
maintain à diſpute on a variety of ſubtile and 
ſophiſtical arguments. But if one happened in 
the debate to bear hard upon the ſyſtem, he 
was immediately knocked down with a meta- 
phyſical quibble, by the authority of Ariſtotle, 
or ſome other of the doctors. Nay ſo great 
was the humour of diſputing, which the elia- 
tic philoſophy introduced, that even not many 
learning to travel about through the different 
univerſities, giving challenges to diſpute . wich 
others, and thrice happy was the ſage that came 
off victorious in the combat; All this while 
the nature and relations of things were not ob- 
ſerved, and the fountain of true 2 
was negleged. Their philoſophy: couliſted-i in 

2 ſet of opinions, borrowed at ſecond hand, 
and received without examination; he was then 
the moſt learned man who maintained the 
greateſt. abſurditics, and — n. 

e re antes | re | 
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aud needle SA ronelation. b 
myſterious; and intridate, and buried all the 
chriſtian world for ſeveral centuries in darkneſs. 
and ignorance ;. the effects of which-are ſtill to 
be. felt... But thanks: to God, the clergy now 
apply themſelves to the ſtudy of more ſolid 
truths, and neglect che old holaſtic ſophiſtry; 
which is only retained by that turbulent and ſe- 
ditious people the Jeſuits, who are the true eli - 
atics of this age, and the peſts of human ſo- 
ciet . 7 ͤ CH 2315014 1; 
TIES 3303. 27:54, 444) 8& oF OUT en 1308130 
The apoſtate Jews and heretic and apoſtate 
Chriſtians, were no uſeleſs aſſiſtants to the ido- 
latrous heathens in adding to the bulk of their 
trumpery ſyſtems. They impoſed upon them- 
ſelves, and threw darkneſs over che ſcriptures, 
and thereby fell into errors in phitofophy, in 
order to indulge and countenance their own 
pride, and not ſuffer themſelves to ſee the pro- 
phecies fulfilled in our Saviour. The plain 
words of Philo- Judæus ſhew his apoſtacy to 


beatheniſm. 6 God, ſays he, fills all things, 
* 
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yo 
Renew High reve Flory 
biobd Up Bard ard e ; preſurility fer töne. 
mem from their ſerbied, Ibfing 
fickt ef tHe" rok: on hopitg fer 
4 beinp oral delivefer. Their 'colfiied' imägl- 
natlon! ſuggeſtedl, that the ititire Tiered upp. 
ratds, Ine Infrdcless ialtitutions; ank prophecies; 
wers Bly for them; but they Hud ABuffdatßt 
read t KO that the whole itt an face was 
ns les ace, . "to gra at the 
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The jewih Sake coſtae) ig 0 | 
the nioſt eminentjews at our 'Saviotit's s coming, 
after, either becamę Athielſtg vas Jole- 
e "id6laters, 2 in and e Au 
one or otkier of the foregoing leis, as their 
inclination directed them: this Was the caſe of 
the = a TREO! and pace was, the cauſe of 
all this.” Ni TTL IP? 0 ch. e 

. A e e e eee 
Pits, BR Be 5 his Din dee of fihe 
wortd,.-who fills all things and places with his 
preſence, non eſſe extra uni verſam rrrum natu+ 
. ; who is never angry, * bas no paſſions. 
Hence 
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Heme we, mall præſumeu ihat us heacun neither 
love:onordliflikd: ys;! weimay-a8i without any 
fecrooffobiscanimudreniions*; He ſpeaks of two 
patentates ümder his Neu · (he corrupt and idola- 
trams: ns the deuelation of the trinity) 
(benilic nallachis ſhudbrt, miniſters, or attend- 
ants enzhigitnül. 4 He affirms, that heaven is 
 Hhfafliteþ: αο⁰,ͤ-ͥ H gi candelabrum. And 
when Pon! 1s given in ſcripture to 
etlicOpptentates, it is only abufive ; and 
—— there's, guaſi,.or in loco, to make 
the inſpired words ſenſe. - Of the three, who 
appeared to Abraham, he places his Deus in the 
tridd0e;.ardthe other two moſt antient and next 
tu bim in power, on either fide, then ſays, that the 
cent is H termed God the creator, the other Lord 
che king;' becauſe God made uſe of the former 
in" creltitig- the world, and in acts of benefi- 
Laets ald ef che latter, as a mediator, chief 
pfidſt, and BOVernor amongſt them. He will 
not let the heavens be the archetype, but ex- 
patiates upon an intellectual creation, prior to 
the material one, wherein his Deus made two 
ideal examplars of tho light and of the ſpirit, 
of both which wre have material reſemblances, 
thjeveronulle creature Imi lit. His conceſſſons 
a8 to e nene all * e 
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eiae e npdinin/tevelidion Mh 
< is motei refulgenteriiys hey thuiſliheooꝓ u 
« God. by the partifipationr wheidofoothet 
< things ſhake. off theinoglaod ind :darieets; 
and aſpixe after che lige. af fouls d is Hhis word - 
* is repreſented; as the pliyſitiairbf bur uiſenſes: 
* for eyen as che fag ſun enlighiens dur 
1 earth, ſo dhe dieind gbr illuminates the ſoul. 
* He is ſuperior to the um̃verſal world, more 
« antient than all creatures, Heing Oos eldeſt 
* and firſt hegotten ſon, his great vioeroy over 
* the ſacred flock, a medium or umpire bes 
* tween the ſupreme maker and his creatures, 
* ſuggeſting precepts of good from him; and 
© becoming a ſupplicant for them So of the 
Spirit, That it is not air in motion, bos flowing 
from the fountain of reaſon, a certain .charae- 
ter and image of the divine power, and. Hgni- 
fies that pure and unmixed knowledge, of 
which every wiſe man is deſervedly 2 nen, : 
-and wherewith, his foul. is OO 1 


Beüdes theſe be 1 7 many ow de re _ erve 
of ſupernumery beings, hierarchys of angels, 
whom he is at no ſmall. pains to muſter, rank 
and file, and to conſtitute their commanders: 
they, he ſays, keep a ſtrict diſcipline and never. 
deſert, and their ny is to be lictors 

or 
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The figures of the cherubim were. in many 
places of the tabernacle and temple, extant to 
public view, ſo that all might keep in · mind the 
myſtery of the trinity, and of the man joined to 
him, whom the lion repreſented. Philo here 
makes ſtrange. work, has indulged. his allegori- 
cal genius even to madneſs, talking of arche- 
types, exgmplars, intellectual models, created 
before the eſſence of matter: transforms the 
typical high- -prieſt into a real perfect one, who 
Was allowed entrance into the ſanctum ſanc- 
torum, only to contemplate the beautiful ideas 
of v tue, and that the whole garment he wore 
was al mbol of the firength « and pere 
of true worſhippers. EE of ERS 
Ut AI oi iT TOY) .h 64 DOUSYSIG 
f We find two modern Ae copylag is 
apoſtat® (one of them Spencer. de es 
brecoriim) where they conſtitute CHerub;" th 
powerful and great one; adding, that Philo 
confirms this conſtruction, who delivers it as 
his opinion (haud dubie Hæbræorum diſcipli- | 
na) that the Cherubim repreſent the two per- 
ſons of thereflence; the formative and the regal; 
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merciful power of God ;i therefore, ſay they, we 
have reaſon; to believe the word::Cherab;o ha 
amongſt the more ancient ee _ ſignifi- 
cation of PGWE r. 10 285 19 + 2 In 28 Þ: 
C 
Thus we have an example of gentile Phloco⸗ 
phy, Judaiſm, chriſtianity, and: hereticiſm, all 
united in one man; and many more examples 
of the like kind might he ee ä 
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When men were way of che Epicurean 
philoſophy,” they reverted to the priticiples of 
Ariſtotle, which the ſchool- men and chriſtian | 
fathers too much eſpouſed, and found it very 
dificult entirely to diveſt themſelves' of gentile 
philoſophy, to make room for the divine "bites 
ſophy of the ſcriptures. The Peripatetic phi | 
loſophy prevailed for a conſiderable time; but 
when men found that they were not made the 
wiſer by it, thoſe that had not a juſt notion of 
the ineſtimable value of the ſeriptures, ſet them · 


ſelves about forming and devifing new e 


ae 


THE CARTESIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


This philoſophy 3 is called the Carteſian phi- i 
loſophy, from Des Cartes, its author and found- 


er. It teaches, * the univerſe was entirely 
| full 
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the one a rotation about its own axis, and the 
other about the center of a common vortex. 


| From 1 * fu 


1. That all the N which the univerſe 
is compoſed, was at firſt divided into equal par- 
ticles of different ſizes, and that they had all 
ſuch a motion as is now found in the world. 


2. That all theſe particles were not at firſt 
ſpherical, becauſe many ſuch little globes join- 
ed together, will not fill up a continued ſpace, 
but that of whatever figure they were at firſt, 
they would by continual motion become ſphe- 
rical, becauſe they would have various circular 
motions, for ſeeing that at firſt they were moved 


with ſo great force, that one particle would 
be digjoined from the other, the ſame force con- 


tinuing would ſerve to cut off all angles, which 
are ſuppoſed in them, by their frequent occur- 
ſions againſt each other, and ſo when the an- 
gles were cut off, Oe become ſphe- | 
rical. 


3. He 
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ns Hob Lppolethcibat nedpeeaudilals wnpty.; 
———— 3s ame mare 
lyptile-pagyelos. of maitaryowihich cars sc to 
fill up choſe void ſpacao which arifodgam theſe 
angles, which were cut off from the other par- 
ticles to make thepviſpleegipal >whichdiagments 
of particles are ſo little, and acquire thereby 
ſuch a celerity*of mötiöfig thüt by ce force of 
chat they will Pe düöldad Its ihöm f Wie ficelo 
fragments, and ſo WII Bf up all: Hoe ſpaces 

which other particles xc not xte MH Amt. 


4. That theſe pariay which! þ*the in- 
tervals between the hsc Res, fa not all 
of them the ſame delerſty dr fHistie rf Pecauſe 
ſome of them At fd Undiwfüdtd Man others 
are; which Hilfen Up che TBace \Þ&veen the 
globular Plfileles, hl "thei Abgles were cut 

off, ' and? therefore" Mols "Particle muſt neceſ- 
AHYhaPPVHy zngufär figures, Which are un- 
ROAR ARA thends it cortices to paſs, that 
ſick Parks el Riche together, and transfer 
the gieateft part of Motion upon thoſe other 
particles Wh Rte? and therefore have 
ſwifter mottefi; Ad bettuſe theſe particles are 

to paſs through ſuch triangular ſpaces, which 
| 233 lie 
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lie in the midſt of the globular particles, 
touching each other,. therefore he ſuppoſeth 
them, as to their breadth and depth, to be of a 
triangular figure; but becauſe theſe particles 
are ſomewhat long, and the globular particles 
through which they paſs with ſo ſwift motion, 
have their rotation about the poles of the hea- 
vens, thence he ſuppoſes that theſe triangular 
particles come to be wreathed. Now from 
theſe things being thus ſuppoſed, Des Cartes 
has ingenuouſly and conſiſtently with his prin- 
ciples, undertaken to give an account of the 
moſt noted phenomena of the world, and theſe 
three ſorts of particles mentioned, he makes 
to be his three elements. _ 


Gf - - The firſt is that ſubtile matter which was 
1 ſuppoſed to ariſe from the concuſſion and colli- 
1. fion of the greater particles, whereby their 
N angles were cut and broke off, and they re- 
3 0 duced to a very fine ſmall powder, which Des 
d pt. Cartes called materia prima, . materia ſubtilis, 
Yo 0? or fixed element: of this, he ſaid, the ſun and 


NV 
zoo 0 M fixed ſtars were compoſed, 


Ae * my | 
pg . Again. Thoſe of them that had not their an- 
© 4? lar parts, or * intrely broke off, com- 


=—_—1- | _ poſed 
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poſed the atmoſphere ; and this-he called ma- 
teria ſecunda, or ſecond element; and thoſe 
whoſe angular points were not broken off at all, 
formed the earth, and other planets and comets, 
and this he called materia tertia, or third ele- 
ment. From theſe three elements, and by the 
help of theſe common affections of matter, he 
undertakes to give an account of the phœno- 
mena of the world. He ſaid, in order to ar- 


rive at truth, we muſt doubt of every thing, 


except our own exiſtence; cogito, ergo ſum, 
was alone the firſt principle, or ſelf-evident 
truth, according to this ſyſtem. He maintain- 
ed innate ideas, and founded the proof of a God 


on the idea of a perfect Being. He ſaid it was 
preſumption in him to pretend to diſcover the 
final cauſes in the works of God. Brutes, ac. 


cording to him, are pieces of mechaniſm, mere 
machines, like a clock, and by motion in the 
animal ſpirits he ſolved all their actions. His 
phyſics were chimerical, having no foundation 
either in experiment or reaſon. The modern 


heathens, who loſt the notion of the mecha- 


niſm of the air, ſuppoſed it innate. Des Cartes 
who was in their condition, miſtook its circu- 
lation for ſo many whirling vortexes, and ſay 

it was * in his fluid. | 


L 2 This 


9 
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This philoſophy was, for ſome time, taught 
in a great many univerſities, but, being intirely 
built upon the fiction of the brain, is now 
quite expelled; parts, however, of his philo- 
ſophy are ſtill eſpouſed by ſome private perſons, 
particularly his doctrine of brutes, and ſome, 
even yet, are ignorant enough to believe that 
there are innate ideas. 


Des Cartes, the founder of * "eos, 
was a Frenchman, and by all eſteemed a very 
.great mathematician, and ſurely was a man of 
ingenuity. He founded his philoſophy towards 
the end of the ſixteenth century. Though 
this philoſophy tends too much to encourage 
atheiſm, yet the author of it was ſo far from 
being of that opinion, that he made it his great 
| buſineſs to aſſert the exiſtence of a Deity, and 
the n of the ſoul. : 


All theſe forementioned ſyſtems, even | upon 
chimerical ſuppoſitions and hypotheſes, with- 
out examining the nature of things, or 
going to the fountain of light, it might ap- 
pear difficult to conceive, if I had not already 
accounted for it, how there ſhould be ſo pro- 
digious a variety of ſentiments and ſects amongſt 
philoſophers, ſeeing truth is one invariable 


thing, But in order to explain this ſeeming 
| difficulty, 
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difficulty, we need only to confider, that to the 
attainment of every end, certain means muſt 
be uſed; and that if they be not uſed at all, 
or be miſapplied, ſucceſs can never be expected. 
Now there is a true, proper, natural road to 
knowledge, as well as to every other attain- 
ment, which, if neglected, will occaſion error 
and contradiction: this moſt evidently appeared 
in the foregoing ſyſtems, the founders of which 
had moſt notoriouſly miſtaken the road; their 
various errors and abſurdities aroſe, firſt, from 
their apoſtacy from revelation ; and, ſecondly, 
from . their ambition. to be founders of new 
ſyſtems ; ; and as it was a prevailing opinion a- 
mongſt them, that philoſophy is good for no- 
thing, if it leaves any thing in the dark, ſo theß 
laid aſide one ſyſtem for another. 


This uncertain and fluctuating ſtate of philo- 
ſophy was diſcovered with concern by the great 
Lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, &c. 
they therefore ſet to work to form a new phi- 


loophy. 


As the foregoing gen of philoſophy are 
deſtructive of the chriſtian religion, the reader, 
I hope, will excuſe me, if I, as a chriſtian, 
make a few remarks upon them, before I pro- 


ceed to the Newtonian philoſophy. | 
1 ot L 3 | The 
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The ſeveral hypotheſes, which have been 
embraced in the different ages of the world, 
till Sir Iſaac Newton's time, may be belly re- 
duced to nts four : 


1. Such as ſuppoſe the world to have exiſt 
ed from all eternity as it now is. 


2. Such as ani the 3 of the 
world, as it is, to God, but at the ſame time 
aſſert the pre- exiſtence and eternity of matter. 


3- Such as deny eternity to the world, but 
aſſert its origin to have ariſen from the caſual 
concourſe of atoms, &c. 


4. Such as endeavour to explain the origin 
of the univerſe, and all the appearances of na- 
ture, merely by the mechanical laws of the 


motions of matter. 


1 ſhall begin with thoſe that aſſert the eter- 
nity of the world as it now is; amongſt whom 
Ariſtotle hath borne the greateſt name ; but 
neither he nor our modern Platoniſts have any 
other arguments, than the Fn following falſe 
ſuppoſitions. : 


7. That 
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1. That it is inconceivable that things ſhould 
ever have been in any other . _ they no 
AG . 272 n 
2. That there i is no other way of production : 
than by generation, And, 


3. That God is no free agent, but produce 
the world by My of nature. 


They ſay, it is inconceivable dit king 
ſhould have been in any other ſtate than what 
they now are. The riſe of this ſuppoſition was, 
becauſe all the conclufions- of reaſon, upon 
which they proceeded in this philoſophy, were 
taken from things, as they are at preſent in the 
.world ; from hence aroſe that ſtrong preſump- 
tion amongſt men, nibil ex nibilb fit, which hath 
been fo taken for granted, as to be looked up- 
on as a common notion. | 


4 grant that nothing could ever wing ſelf 
out of non-exiſtence into being. For it is cer- 
tain that every thing was not made, but that 
there is ſomething neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent ; 
otherwiſe, if every thing had been made, then 
ſomething of neceſſity muſt have been made 
out of nothing, which is 1 and may 


- be ann: thus: 
L 4 UE 
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Of two contradictions, one is neceſſarily true; 

therefore every thing had a beginning, or had 
no beginning; every thing is bounded, or not 
bounded ; limited, or not limited. Again, every 
thing that is an effect neceſſarily pre- ſuppoſes 
an efficient cauſe, anterior 'and antecedent to 
any efficient cauſe: whatſoever: therefore there 
neceſſarily is a cauſe, which was the firſt cauſe, 
and which could not poſlibly be from, pro- 
ceed, or depend upon any antecedent caſe, 
Laſtly, every thing that is produced doth ne- 
ceſſarily imply a productor; therefore of neceſ- 
ſity there muſt be,,a_produdtor antecedent to 
any. production Whatſoever. Therefore there 
3s ſomething which neceſſarily i is eternal. If 
this is denied; we run ourſelves into the ab- 
ſurdity of ſaying, that a thing muſt have acted 
before it was, or exiſted, which i is Impoſſible. 
It is certain then that every thing was not made, 
but mY exiſted of itſelf from all — 


Now as panting exiſted & elf 3 all 
eternity, one may naturally aſk what that ſome- 
thing was, whether it was a perfect Being or 
God, or the moſt imperfect of all things what- 
ſoever, inanimate and ſenſeleſs matter ? To this 


; I anſwer, that it was'the moſt perfect Being or 
| God 
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God, that ite from all n. z which. is 
1 thus: TT a e 


Ie is 3 dt ths leffer preſets 
ton may come from greater; and utterly im- 
poſſible, that greater perfection ſhould ariſe 
from leſſer, ſince no effect can poſſibly tranſcend 
the power of its cauſe. Therefore an imper- 
fect being cannot be the We 6E all 
n. | | 0 

add we Know- we have 2 a „ Reulty within 
us that thinks, called mind; whether was it 
made or not out of ſenſeleſs matter? It is cer= 
tainly true, that if there had been no life in the 
univerſe, but all had been dead, then there 
never could have been any life, and if once 
there had been no mind, underſtanding, or 
knowledge, then there never could have been 
any mind or underſtanding produced. For to 
ſuppoſe it to ſpring out of that which is alto- 
gether dead and ſenſeleſs, is plainly to ſuppoſe 
ſomething to come out of nothing. From 
whence. I infer, ſeeing there is a mind, we are 
certain there was ſome mind from eternity. 


But the uſe the heathen philoſophers made of 
the maxim, nibil ex nibilo fit, was from hence, 
| 
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to conclude, that God could not create any new 
entity out of nothing, but only out of pre-ex- 
iſtent unmade matter, as a carpenter does a 
ſhip; that though the world was, ſays they, 
made by God, yet the ſubſtance or matter, out 
of which it was made, certainly was not made. 
The ſeeming plauſibility of this argument chiefly 
ariſes from theſe following reaſons ; from the 
confuſion of their own conceptions ; for, ſeeing 
it is certain, that nothing can poſſibly be made 
out of nothing, in one ſenſe, viz. caſually ; 
from not diſtinguiſhing ſenſes, and not being 
aware of the equivocation that is in this, out of 
nothing : and laſtly, from unſkillfully arguing 
from artificial things; becauſe, nothing can be 
artificially. made without pre-exiſting matter, as 

a houſe cannot be n without materials. 


But fince it is certain, that W beings 
can, of themſelves, produce ſomething out of 
nothing pre-exiſting, as new thought, new lo- 
cal motion, it is highly reaſonable to think that 
an abſolutely perfect being could do ſomething 
more, that is, create new ſubſtances out of no- 
thing, or give them their firſt being and ex- 
iſtence. And it may well be thought as eaſy 
for God, or an otnnipotent being, to make a 
whole world, matter and all, out of nothing, 

as 
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as it is for us to create one pe or to more | 
one gs” Ito 19 405 LY 
Again, If this 82250 be + proc, 87 ay, 
it muſt' have been thus and thus, and it is 
impoſſible it ſhould have been ſo. Why? 
Becauſe w ſee things are otherwiſe now in the 
world. Ho infirm a way of reaſoning this is, 
will appear by the following ſimile of Naimo- 
nides.' © Suppoſe, faith He, one of excellent 
t parts loſes his mother immediately after he 
e comes into the world, and his father brings 
* him up in an iſland where he has no ſociety 
« with mankind till he comes to the years: of 
© underſtanding, and never ſaw any female of 
the human or brute creation; ſuppole now 
* this perſon enquires of the firſt man he ſees, 
how men are born and come into the 
« world; the other tells him that every man 
« is bred in the womb of one of the ſame 
« kind with ourſelves, thus and thus formed z 
« that while we are in the womb we have a 
« very little body, and there move and are 
* nouriſhed, and we grow up by little and 
© little, till we come to ſuch a bigneſs, and 
e then we come forth into the world, and till 
© continue to grow, till we come to the pro- 
portion we now are of. Here this young 
man 
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man preſently ſtops him, and enquires, when 
we were thus little in the womb, and did live, 
move, and grow, did we not eat, drink, and 


breathe at our mouth and noſtrils: as we now 


do? Did we not eaſe nature as we do now? 


If it be anſwered, no, then he is, preſently 
ready to deny it, and offers to bring demon- 


ſtration, that it is utterly impoſſible it ſnould 


be ſo; for, ſaith he, if either of us ceaſe to 
breathe only for an hour, our motion and life 
are gone. How is it poſſible for any one of 
us, though never ſo little, to live and move 


in the womb, for ſo many months, when 
it is ſo cloſe and ſhut up, and in the middle 


of the body? If one of us, faith he, ſhould 


ſwallow a little bird, it will preſently die, as 
ſoon as it came into the ſtomach, how much 


more if it were in the belly? If we were 


but a few days without eating and drinking, 
we ſhould not live, how can a child then 
continue ſo many months without meat and 


| drink! 1 


ce * if one ſhould eat and drink with- 


out voiding the excrements of what he does 


eat and drink, he would certainly die, how 
then can a child live? If it be anſwered, 
« that 
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« that there is a paſſage open in the belly at 
« which the child receives its nouriſhment, . he 
« preſently ſays, that is as impoſſible . as the 
« other; for if our bodies were ſo open, we 
« ſhould be quickly deſtroyed. And again, 
« if the child had all his limbs perfect and 
e ſound, how comes it not to open its eyes, 
« uſe its hands and feet, as we do ? 


Upon the whole, he poſitively concludes, 
« that it is impoſſible that men ſhould ever be 
« born after this manner. | 


I now come to the ſecond falſe hypotheſis, 
upon which the opinion of the world's eternity 
was founded, viz. that there is no other way 
of Ponce but by generation. | 


Moſt of the arguments uſed by Ariſtotle 
againſt the production of the world, run upon 
this ſuppoſition, that it muſt be generated as 
we ſee things in the world now are. For, ſays 
he, if the firſt matter were generated it muſt 
be generated of other matter, and ſo on ad in- 
finitum: but all his arguments prove no more 
than this, that the world was not generated as 
plants and animals are; but who in his wits 

ever aſſerted that ? Do any of theſe argu- 


ments 
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ments prove it impoſlible, that God, having 
infinite power, ſhould produce the univerſe in 
another way than any of thoſe things which 
we obſerve in the world are produced ?. We 
aſſert an infinite and eternal Being was the ef- 
ficient cauſe of the world, who by his omni- 
potent power produced it out of nothing, and 
{till continues it in being. 


The third falſe hypotheſis they went upon 
was, that the being of the world was no effect 
of God's will, but proceeded from the neceſ- 
ſity of nature. For the proof thereof they 
argue thus; God cannot be himſelf without 
his goodneſs, and if his goodneſs cannot be 
without ſome creature to ſhew or diſpay it 
upon, God cannot be without his creature, 
becauſe they are neceſſary iſſues of his- good- 
neſs. Conſequently, by this way of reaſoning, 
the being of the creatures becomes neceſſary 
to the being of a God, which is the higheſt 
derogation from the abſolute perfection of the 
Divine Being. But we aſſert, that the goodneſs 
of God is ſo great, that nothing can be greater, 
and that it was the communication of his di- 
vine goodnefs that gave being to the world; 


but we * the lame tithe 2 God to 
7 F be 
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be an agent infinitely wiſe and free, who diſ- 
penſeth his goodneſs in ſuch a way and manner, 
as is beſt pleaſing to himſelf, though at the ſame 
time always agreeable to his nature. But if the 
world did of neceſſity exiſt, then God is no 
free agent, and if ſo, then all inſtituted religion 
is to no purpoſe; ſo much is it our concern to 
enquire into the true origin of the world. 


I now come to the Atomical, or Epicurean 
philoſophy, which, upon due conſideration, 
will appear as irrational as the fore-going. By 
this ſyſtem, the hiſtory of the creation quite falls 
to the ground, upon which account we are more 
particularly to conſider the reaſon of it, for by 
this opinion we have nothing but a rendez- 
vous of atoms and infinite ſpace, in which, 
after many encounters and facings about, they 
fell into their ſeveral troops, and formed that 
regular battalion the world. | 


The Epicurean hypotheſis ſuppoſes, that there 
was an infinite number of atoms, which by 
their frequent occurſions, did at laſt meet with 
the ſame nature with themſelves ; and theſe be- 
ing joined together, make up the bodies we 
now ſee. But this ſyſtem of philoſophy I 
ſhall make appear to be precarious and built 

| „ 1255 upon 
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upon no ſufficient grounds of reaſon, and that it 
cannot give any atiofaQtvry + account 8 the ori- 
gin of A | 


F irt, a chat they coats have no a 
of the truth of it, J prove from thoſe criteria 
which Epicurus lays down as the only certain 
rules whereby to judge of the truth of things; 
viz. ſenſe, and anticipation. Let me aſk them, 
what there is evident to ſenſe, which proves a 
fortuitous concourſe of atoms for the produc- 
tion of things ? Nay, though we grant that the 
compoſitions of bodies is nothing but the con- 
texture of theſe inſenſible particles; yet this is 
far from being any evidence to ſenſe, that theſe 
particles, without a wiſe and directing provi- 
dence, ſhould make up ſuch bodies as we now 
ſee in the world. We may aſk. Epicuruss 
followers, if ever they found a poem compoſed 
by the caſual throwing together of letters; it is 
as impoſlible for one to ſuppoſe a number 
of letters caſually thrown together ſhould reach 

the grand ſtile of Virgil or Homer, as to believe 
that the fortuitous concourſe of atoms made up 
this univerſe. 


We mall be able to afford as little We to 


this ſyſtem from the ſecond criterion; viz. an- 
i | ticipation 
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ticipation. For by Epicurus's own acknow: 
ledgment, all anticipation depends on the ſen- 
ſes, one of theſe four ways: 1. By incurſion, 
2. By proportion. 3• The r 4 By 


compolition. 


Firſt, . 1 can be eines of innen- 
ſible particles, as ſuch, upon our ſenſes : we may 
indeed by proportion imagine the parvitude of 
them, but that's nothing. Similitude can do 
no good, for neither Epicurus, nor any of his 
followers, ever ſaw a world ſo made. The 
only relief muſt be from compoſition, and that 
will prove the origin of the world, from the far- 
tuitous concourſe of atoms, to be as true, as 
that the watches we carry in our pockets made 
themſelves. Now let any one judge, by theſe 
criteria, laid down by Epicurus, whether the 
hypotheſis of the origin of the world by atoms, 
can poſſibly be true, 


Again The way they took to prove the origin 
of the world, which was by proving that all 
bodies are compoſed of ſuch inſenſible particles, 
is falſe. For granting the thing itſelf, that all bo- 
dies are made up of inſenſible particles, I deny 


the concluſion, Though the compotition of 
M | | bodies 
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— contaatirs of atolnkdoc 
it therefore follow, that theſe r 5 
fually produce: theſe bodies?! - 15 


It would anſw-er no 8 fon; that of 
| ſpending of time, for me to inſiſt upon every 
| particular of this hypotheſis, as it appears moſt 
- | , to an intelligent underſtanding, 
I come now to the laſt ſect of philoſophers, 
| whoundertake to give an account of the origin 
of the univerſe, from the mechanical laws of 
motion and matter; which was the hypotheſis 
of the late French philoſopher Des Cartes. 
Though there be no reaſon to believe that he 
intended to encourage atheiſm, making it ſo 
much his care to prove, and aſſert the exiſtence 
of a deity, and the immortality of the ſoul, yet 
| becauſe atheiſtically diſpoſed people are apt to 


abuſe it to that purpoſe, we ſhall therefore take 
a brief view of it. 


There are two ood ſuppoſitions, upon which 
this philoſophy is founded; viz. the pre-exiſtence 
of matter, and its motion ; which, if we prove 

falſe, weſubverttheelementsofallthis philoſophy. 


If matter be unproduced, then neceſſary 
exiſtence belongs to it as to-God ; and if neceſ- 
= ſary 
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fary exiſtence belongs to matter, infinite power 
muſt likewiſe belong to it, for what neceſlarily 
exiſts, is ſelf-originated ; whatever is ſelf-origi- 
nated could not, by any cauſe whatever, be hin- 
dered from being; and what cannot be hin- 
dered from being, muſt have infinite power; 
and what has infinite power, may produce any 
thing, and is God. So matter cannot be a mere 
paſſive principle, but muſt neceſſarily be active, 
and muſt be God himſelf; otherwiſe God and 
matter muſt be co- equal and co- eternal: if fo, 
then there muſt of neceſſity be two gods. 


2. It is repugnant to the independence of 
God ; as it makes God ſubject to matter, and 
not matter to 'God. For if God cannot pro- 
duce any thing without the exiſtent matter, then 
matter is neceſſary to his action, and God muſt 
depend on that, without which he can do no- 
thing. Thus matter at laſt has got above the deity. 


Again, All bodies perſevere in the ſame ſtate 
of reſt or of motion, unleſs forced out of that ſtate 
by ſome outward impreſſed violence; that is, 
all bodies at reſt will naturally continue in that 
ſtate, unleſs ſome external cauſe put them in 
motion; and all bodies in motion will naturally 
move forwards for ever, in the ſame ſtraight line, 
HY M 2 Aunleſs 
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unleſs ſtopped by ſome oppoſite force, or turned 
out of their courſe by ſome differently directed 
violence. Moreover, there is in matter, accord- 
ing to Sir Iſaac Newton, a paſſive principle, 
which he calls vis inertiæ, whereby bodies re- 
ſiſt, to the utmoſt of their force, any change or 
alteration of their ſtate, whether of reſt, mo- 
tion, or its direction; and this reſiſtance is al- 
ways equal in the ſame body; and in different 
bodies is in proportion to the quantity of matter 
they contain. There is required as much force to 
ſtop a body in motion, as is required to put it in 
motion, and è contra. Since then a body reſiſts 
a change of its ſtate, this reſiſtance will operate 
as powerfully to keep a body in motion, as to 
keep it at reſt, and conſequently of itſelf it can 
never change its ſtate of reſt, motion, or di- 
rection; for to change its direction, is the ſame 
thing as to move of itſelf another way. Matter 
then of itſelf is ſo far indifferent to motion or reſt, 
that it is no more inclined to the one than to the 
other and does no leſs reſiſt a change from reſt 
to motion, than from mot n to reft. Hence 
it is evident, that no particle of matter, nor any 

combination of particles; that is, no bodies can 
| either move of themſelves, nor of themſelves 
alter the direction of their motion. Matter is 
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not poſſeſſed of ſelf-motion ; it is merely paſſive, 
_ _ of itſelf for ever n in at ſtate, 
Now bbs os this 2 ae nd do- 
verer of the mathematical powers of matter, 
muſt freely confeſs the neceſſity not only of 
God's giving motion to the univerſe, but of his 
creating the matter whereof it was made. God 
hath left:the marks and impreſſions of infinite 
wiſdom and council upon the creation; the 
very works themſelves ſhew the author; for if 
the great curioſity and contrivance of -any arti- 
ficial engine, ſpeaks the excellency of the framer 
of it, what: ridiculous folly would it be to im- 
pute that rare mechaniſm of the works of nature, 
to the blind and Wer motion of ſome ark 
ticles of mauer? 4 01681 1 Nr 1 
£11 0 + | 
* en Ae © any: one to walk as with 
me a little while upon the wide theatre of the 
world, and diligently attend to thoſe! many and 
moſt manifeſt marks and ſigns, that I might 
point out to him ĩ in this outward frame of f things, 


0 o ww v4 v 


The preſervation of the being and — | 
both of the animate, and inanimate part of this 
YOu of thin 855 does neceſſarily” Huy the 

M3 power 


\ 
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power, and conſequently the exiſtence, of a 
being abſolutely perfect, that is, of a deity, 
For fince this ſyſtem of things has not been 
from all eternity, as we now behold it, and 
ſince there is no neceſſary connection between 
the being of any one part thereof and another; 
and ſince we ſee both have been preſerved for a 
conſiderable time, this preſervation of the being 
and faculties of things, can never be accounted 
for, without having recourſe to an Almighty 
power, which is ſufficient for all things, not 
including a contradiction. But the argument 
for the exiſtence of a being abſolutely perfect, 
who made and governs this ſyſtem of things, 
which of all others is moſt infallible and de- 
monſtrative, and which-ought to affect us moſt, 
is the teſtimony God hath given of himſelf, and 
the revelation he hath vouchſafed to make to 
man in the holy ſcriptures. They are the oracles 
of unerring truth, tis by them we come to know 
God and his creation, and way other hg of 
n nn. . e 2144 4 


Prove only the . of the ſcriptures, 
than your. work is done; for in them we have 
plainly reyealed to us what he has thought pro- 
per to make known of his own exiſtence, and 


the order and manner of the creation. 
| The 
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A NC > outward. face of things Carries a ſtrong 
argument for the exiſtence of a Deity. - For it is 
altogether impoſſible that this univerſe could 
have been better contrived, or more completely 
furniſhed than it is, had infinite wiſdom firſt ac- 
tually deſigned it, and then put the deſign it 
execution. And it is altogether impoſſible for 
the united fill of men and nee 
part, or contaiveiir better. uzichre 


| To Gam the grandeur, idee and 
excellency, the uſefulneſs and contrivance of 
this ſyſtem of things, is a very large ſubject, 
and to treat it according to its dignity, requires 
far greater abilities than I am maſter of, and 
more room than the limits I have preſeribed ta 
p yſelf or the plan of this book will admit. And 
I ſhall at preſent diſmiſs thoſe old werthies, the: 
wacld-cagking philoſophers, with a proverb þ 


Lis hit tam alfurdum 7 gud non di cit ali bin ene fs | 


| Let others talk of Wr d powers, 
their fortuitaus concourſe of atoms, &c. to me 
the footſteps of divine council and providence, 
in all things, both in heaven above and t 
1 a__ moſt viſible. elf 44 


Ws © 2 
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When we look up to the expanſe or heavens, 


there our numbers fail us, and our arithmetic 


can ſcarce give us an idea of the yaſt quantity 
of ſyſtems that adorn this ſtupendous piece of 
architecture. Let us only conceive the glorious 


body of the ſun, a huge maſs-of liquid fire, 


fixed in the center of our planetary ſyſtem, and 


acting as a focus, or center of motion, to all 


the planetary orbits; for the light, iſſuing out 
of the body of the ſun, gives motion to the 


| Planets, and enables them to perform their 


courſe. Neareſt this liquid body of boiling fire, 
is the planet Mercury, which makes his oval 
courſe round the ſun in eighty- eight days; next 
to Mercury! is our bright and beautiful evening 


and morning planet Venus, which revolves 
round the ſun in the ſpace of two hundred and 
twenty-four days and eighteen hours; next to 


Venus, our earth, with its attendant the moon, 
perform their friendly courſe, and meaſure out 


the year in the ſpace of three hundred and ſixty- 
five days, fix hours, &c. Beyond our earth, 


Mars takes his ſtand, and performs his taſk in one 


year and three hundred and fifteen days ; after 
him comes Jupiter, the largeſt of the planets, 
with his four ſatellites, and finiſhes his tedious 


pony in thirteen n and laſt of all Saturn, 
| | with 
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with his five. guards, and his ſurrounding an- 
nulus, deſcribe the remoteſt orbit in the ſpace 


of __ years, and conclude our mg uns | 


Thos baden beſides dates selten N 
the ſun, turn round upon their own axis; the 
earth in one day, the moon in twenty-nine, 
Jupiter in ten hours, Mars in twenty-four and 
| forty minutes, and Venus in twenty- three hours; 
and moſt aſtronomers think that the ſun re- 
volves round his axis in twenty-five days; tho 
I think, it is much more probable, that he 
does not mops, but er remains a a fixed cen ter 7 of 


Since the revolutions of the planets about 
the ſun, and their rotation round their own 
axis, and many more particulars, are the ſame 
as in our earth, ſome think that they may be 
alike in other things, and that they have an 
atmoſphere, vegetables, fire, water, inhabitants, 
&c. And, as it is ſuppoſed, that our fixed ſtars 
are exactly of the ſame nature with our ſun, 
ſome have ſuppoſed, that they have planets, 
and that theſe planets have ſatellites, and that 
theſe planets and ſatellites have inhabitants; 
but theſe are mere 2 which I am in- 
* | clined | 
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clined to believe, from the hiſtory of the crea- 
tion, to be without foundation, However, 


without running into theſe ſuppoſitions, what 
a noble and glorious fabric preſents itſelf to us ? 
What a beautiful fcene of things have we here? 
How ſimple, and yet how wonderful are the 
works of nature? Well might the Pſalmiſt ſay, 
The heavens declare the ghory of God, and the Fer- 
mament ſheweth his bandy work. Ho is it poſ- 
ſible to believe that ſuch a beautiful ſyſtem 
could have been produced a the caſual con- 
courſe of atoms? 1 


And if we 1 over the vallies and moun- 
tains, range the woods and foreſts, ſound the 
depth of the ſea, and dig into the innermoſt 
parts of the earth, there the omnipotent hand 
of providence will appear, there the God of 
nature will ſpeak forth. 


THE NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, | 


This ſyſtem of philoſophy is called the 3 ew⸗ 
tonian philoſophy from Sir Iſaac _ ewton, . 
eminent Profeſſor of it. 


It was Lord W 8 of England 


in the reign of king James I. who firſt ſaw the 
| cloud, 
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cloud, in which philoſophy-for many years had 
been wrapt up: for his penetrating. mind fo 
diſcovered the abſurdities and fruitleflneſs of the 
philoſophy in faſhion, and the impoſſibility of 
ever arriving at new knowledge by the beaten 
path of the ſyſtematic way, that he laboured all 
he could to open again, as he expreſſes it, the 
commerce between the mind and things, which 
had been ſo long interrupted. He well under- 
ſtood that the buſineſs of philoſophy was not 
to ſupport imaginary ſyſtems, but to obſerve 
and explain nature; and hence in two words 
he gave a more ſatisfactory account of philoſo- 
phy than others had done in a hundred volumes, 
viz. znterpretatio nature ; and the philolopter 


he calls nature interpres. 


According to this ohilofophy, the .quantities 
and properties of bodies are diſcovered by ex- 
periments; and indeed, this was a very promi 
ſing method of attaining knowledge; for it can- 
not be too often repeated, that there is no real 
knowledge that is not founded in nature; that 
knowledge of nature is no other than the know - 
ledge of facts or realities, and their eſtabliſhed 
connections; that no rules or precepts of life 


can be given, or any ſchemes of conduct laid 
down 5 
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down but what ſuppoſe an eſtabliſhed courſe 
of things, carried on in a regular and uniform 
manner; that in order that thoſe may prove 
Juſt and ſucceſsful ſchemes, the courſe of things 
' muſt be underſtood and obſeryed, and that all 
_ philoſophy, even the moſt particular and dia- 
lectic parts of it, muſt be drawn from, or at 
leaſt reſolved in, the obſervation and know- 
ledge of real exiſtences; or, what is the ſame, 
that the knowledge of truth is the knowledge 
of fact, or the immediate conſequences of it; 
and whatever ſpeculations are reducible to either 
of theſe, are true, and whatſoever are mw «are 
chymerical and uncertain. EY 


The a of this | philoopby proceeded 
very cautiouſly in their enquiries ; they did not 
buſy their heads in deviſing or ſupporting any 
fyſtem ; they brought all things to the teſt of 
experiment, and admitted nothing as a truth, 
till they had found it fo by repeated experi- 
ments, which is a moſt rational way: for a 
_ perſon without experiment would never diſ- 
cover many of the moſt obvious and general 
properties of matter. Thus, in the caſe of fire, 
a perſon might deviſe a thouſand: properties of 
it before he could once imagine that it has a 

power 
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power of diſſolving metals, but <_—_— 
ITY finds it ou. 


This! is the philoſophy that is 3 taught 
in univerfities, and there. have been, and are, 
many eminent men that profeſs it.. This me- 
thod of philoſophiſing was purſued, and very 
much improved, by Mr. Boyle, as alſo by Dr. 
Wilkins, biſhop of Cheſter, who having aſſo- 
ciated a conſiderable number of learned men 
to improve this philoſophy, obtained a patent 
from king Charles II. to form themſelves into 
a ſociety, under the name of the Royal So- 


ciety. 


Francis Lord Bacon, chancellor of England 
to King James I. was the firſt, as I ſaid before, 
who faw through the cloud in which philoſo- 
phy was wrapt up, and accordingly invented 
this method of philoſophiſing: his extenſive 
genius led him to conſider the ſtate of all the 
ſciences, wherein he diſcovered a great many 
defects. This put him upon his great work, 
De dignitate et augmento ſcientiarum; a book 
that muſt be valued as long as there remains 
any taſte for true learning. In it he ſhews the 


progreſs that had been made in each ſcience, 
and 
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and what ſeemed yet to be wanting. In his 
Novum Organum, he has traced out the way of 
experience, by which we may arrive at much 
uſcful knowledge. The firſt aphoriſm of this 
remarkable book, contains more true ſenſe 
than all the books that have been wrote by all 
the pentile philoſophers that went before him; 

it is this, Homo nature miniſter & interpres, 
<« tantum facit, & intelligit, quantum de na- 
.. ture ordine, re vel mente obſervayerit, nec 
<« ampliùs ſeit aut poteſt.” Here he lays the 
foundation of our power and knowledge upon 
the obſervation of things and their connections. 
But if we poſſeſſed no more knowledge than 
what our own abilities, when left without any 
aſſiſtance, would _—_— ſmall would our 
knowledge be. . 


Sir Iſaac Newton, from whom this philoſo- 
phy has its name, at 24 years of age retires 
from Cambridge, having previouſly read Des 
Cartes, Kepler, and other modern philoſophers, 
and ſeeing the romantickneſs of their ſyſtem, 
he ſets about finding truth in a more rati- 
onal way than any of his predeceſſors, be- 
Heving nothing but what he found by expe- 


riment to be true, He diſcovered a very preg- 
| nant 
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nant and very extraordinary genius, which he 
improved by indefatigable application ; but no 
naturaliſt, let his parts be never ſo acute, can 
do more than ſhew one ſort of matter moved 
or acted upon by another, and fo backwards or 
forwards till it be out of his reach. "Tis vain to 
attribute any properties to inanimate atoms 
but ſolidity bounded by ſurface and figure, and 
lable to impulſe : ignorance of the ſcriptures, 
which alone can inform us of the laws and 
properties of matter, and the nature and man- 
ner of the operation of the mechanial agents, 
hath produced numberleſs abſurdities, heaps of 
mathematical concluſions without an y data, and 
contradictory ſyſtems upon ſyſtems. When a 
man of an inquiſitive and happy genius has 
compiled together a ſet of principles adapted to 
the itching humour of the times, and is of 
conſequence in high eſteem as a philoſopher, 
any errors that he advances go down glibly 
with the people. 


It is evident the great Sir Iſaac Won 
placed too much truſt in experiments, which, 
no doubt, is a very rational way to ſearch after 


truth, when we are left to ou rſelves without any 
| guide; 


guide ; ; but he expected too great diſcoveries 
from his priſm, hole in a window, camera ob- 


ſcura, pendulum of a clock, teleſcopes, air- 
pump, pair of compaſſes, &c. and made uſe 
of words, ſuch as attraction, gravitation, elec- 
tricity,” elaſticity, &c. which he never ſuffici- 
ently explained, and I believe could not, and 
his followers never underſtood. His vacuum, 
which he found ſo neceſſary, was borrowed 
from the heathens, who loſt the true know- 
ledge of the different ſtates of the air, and 
therefore wildly imagined one of its conditions 
to be a vacuum. This vacuum Sir Iſaac found 
abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve his ſyſtem from 
tumbling, and indeed, that was. not always 
ſufficient ; for ſometimes he is obliged to call 
in the aſſiſtance of a God to help him out ata 
dead lift, and makes him act arbitrarily in order 
to ſolve a phenomenon which baffled his ſkill. 
As he ſet out upon a wrong plan, all his expe- 
riments, great genius, and profound {kill in the 
mathematics, were inſufficient to lead him to 
the truth ; nor could fifty years ſearch and labo- 
rious experience free him from ambiguity. 


In his Optics, he ſays, © What I call at- 
2 * traftion may be performed by impulle, ©: 
| * by 
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by ſome other means unknown to me.” He 
no doubt underſtood the mathematical principles 
of natural philoſophy, and acquired an uncom- 
mon perfection in calculating proportions: but, 
as I ſaid before, mathematics are applicable to 
any data, real or imaginary, true or falſe, and 
no wile man would chuſe to waſte his time in 
ITY abſurdities * falſchoods. 


115 the year 1687, Sir lane publiſhed his 
Principia, and in the year. 1713, a ſecond edis 
tion with alterations, and in 1726, a third edi- 
tion came out, with eraſements and additions; 
and his friends ſay, that if he had lived longer, 
though he lived to 86, he deſigned to have 
made more. He had got ſome knowledge of 
the three conditions of the air, before his death, 
but all that he fays upon it, is uncertain and ob- 
ſcure; ſo weak and unable are we of ourſelves 
to find out truth. This great man, moſt certainly, 
with ſufficient data, would have made mighty 
diſcoveries; but taking the wrong ſcent, he 
ſpent a life of drudgery, and wore out an un- 
common genius, with indefatigable application, 
in ſearch of truth, and at 86 years of age, ſpoke 
with uncertainty of the moſt . points 
of 1 „ 
N Does 
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Does any perſon pretend to underſtand ma- 
thematics, algebra, or any other ſcience, or to 
perform any operations therein, without learn- 
ing the rules, and having proper data to work 
upon? therefore we ought not to pretend to 
compare and weigh ideas; which come not with- 
in the reach of our ſenſes, without applying for 
information to revelation, where they are con- 
veyed under borrowed ideas. If a man by ob- 
ſervation and reaſoning, could diſcover that the 
material agents were only an inanimate ma- 
chine, and what ſuch a machine could do, he 
might naturally conclude, that they required 
ſome ſupetior being to put them in motion. But 
this is ſo far from being the caſe, that no one, 
without the benefit of revelation, ever dreamed, 
or could dream, of the dependent ſtate of the 
univerſe ; on the contrary; the wiſeſt and moſt 
antient of the heathens, had no Jupiter optimus 
muximus, but the heavens, and no ſoul of the 
n 1 air. ; | 
—— wiſhes to wks more of this phi 
Japhy, may conſult the writings of the 
author, Boyle, Bacon, Derham, Ray, Locke, 


Whoever 
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Whoever takes a view of the vaſt extent of 
things, and conſiders how limited and .confined 
human facllties are, the uncertainty of experi- 
ments, and how liable we are to be impoſed 
upon, wal eaſily diſcover how ſmall FY ſhare af 
knowledge the wiſeſt man would attain, in his 
8000 Ufe, by.« experiment and his,own- obſerva- 

3 and Will not entertain too high notions of 
te pas infallibility of his knowledge. 

his the- great Mr. Hutchinſon ſeems to have 
15 ſenſible pf, and accordingly. ſearched...in 
order to ſee; if God had left man any qther 
means of coming at knowledge, than his own 
eso, 188 f accordin gly, to his great com- 

r rt, he diſcovered.” treaſures of knowledge, 
8 which were from the foundation of the 
world : : his philoſophy. he took from God, and 
would , believe nobody but Gd along, who 
ſpeaks in the holy ſcriptures, and there teaches 
true philoſophy, Mr. Hutchinſon, / founded a 
new ſyſtem of philoſophy, or rather revived 
| uu reſtored a very old one, as old as Adam. 
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THE nene FULLOSOPAX 
"This philoſophy has its name from Mr. Hut- 
. and is briefly this; God, ſays he, made 
out of nothing, the original atoms or firſt ele- 
ments, of which all ſubſtances, air, earth, wa- 
ter, &c. are com poſed. This firſt matter, or 
original chaos, confiſted of an immenſe, though 
a determined number of atoms or units, each 
ſolid, indiviſible, impalpable, and paſlive, except 
when put in motion, they are liable to external 
accidents, ſo as to reſt upon, Tub againſt, reſiſt 
| and adhere to, or change places with one an- 
other. Thoſe which are fo formed as to cohere 
In certain large maſſes, are ſolids; thoſe of an- 
other form, which ſeldom adhere, but in 
Jinaller maſſes and grains, are fluids. F or theſe 
atoms might, notwithſtanding their inconceiva- 
ble minuteneſs, be created of different ſhapes 
and ſizes, ſuch as would beſt compoſe thoſe 
various ſubſtances, or viſible forms, for which 


God deſigned them. 


Any particles of matter, ſo minute, as eaſily to 

lodge in, or paſs through the interſtices or pores 

of our own and other bockes, cannot be pierced ; 
and 
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and therefore ſome have thought proper to term 
the ſpace they occupy a vacuum; but theſe cor- 
puſcles, when collected into maſſes, may even | 
be palpable, or when in extreme motion, ſo as 
to impinge and ſtrike forcibly on all ſides, they 
cannot fail to be perceived in a very ſenſible 
manner. Thus it is in reſpect to air and fire; 
and the exiſtence of theſe units is further proved 
from the power of one ſpecies of them, -put in 
motion, to pervade the pores of the hardeſt me- 
tal, and to diſſolve its parts. Tis evident from 
the effects, though we cannot prove the units 
themſelves, that each ſort muſt be of a particu- 
lar figure and dimenſion, fo as to be more or leſs 
liable to the accidents above mentioned, and 
that no force, friction, or colliſion, can deprive 
any one of them of its original fize and form. 
As, therefore, matter cannot act upon matter, 
or preſerve the motion impreſſed upon it at 
firſt, but by contact upon all its parts, the uni- 
verſe muſt be abſolutely full, and limited within 
certain bounds, 


All matter, as originally created, he diſtin- 
guiſhes into two chief or original kinds, the 
heavens and the earth. By the firſt, he means 
all that matter, which at firſt was chaotic dark - 
neſs, or dark ſtagnant air, out of which the 

N 3 whole 
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whole fitmafnient G expanſion, called the hea- 
vens, was formed. By the other, he under- 
ſands all the Parbelts bf elrth and water, 'as 
they were mingled together in one vaſt con- 
fuſed ſphere, all uncompacted, ſubſiſting in 
Iooſe and ſeparate atoms, in one mixed inviſible 
mals, too men das till 1 and n 

in forms. 908 


* 
LEY 715 | 1 


This maß was | irotiided by the thicket 
durkneß, or matter of the heavens. Thus 
ſtood the chaos, or a. fd — _ 
erer gar l 

The ſpherical chavds: mixture of Fiearth and 
water, called the deep, Mr. Hutchinſon ſup- 
_ Poſes hollow, containing in its cavity, matter 
comparatively void, air at reſt, called darkneſs, 
or dark, inert, dead matter, which lay upon the 
face of the deep, preſſed n der it 
| nn and without. 5 

Matters Randing thus, that darkneſs or matter 
out of which the heavens were formed, and 
which ſurrounded and incloſed the ſpherical 
chaotic mixture of earth and water, called deep, 
being put in motion by God, aſſumes a diſtin 
or diſtinguiſhing name; it is now ſtiled ſpirit, 

| that 
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that is a moving air or wind. God calls it his 
ſpirit, thereby aſſerting it as the work of his 


own hands, againſt: thoſe who made it inde- 


pendent of the creator, and ſet it up for their 


Jupiter, or ſupreme God. This ſpirit, or air, 


thus put in motion, did not blow: horizontally 
along the earth as our wind, but acted perpen- 
dicularly upon it, and, in conſequence of its 
agitation, generated, or became light, which 
was no new creation, but a permiſſion for a 
ſubſtance, which already exiſted, to aſſu me a 

different condition. For the matter which was 
formed into light, or rather by. its own action 


„ „ 


its firſt creation darkneſs. or Lagnant air; 3 and 
by the motion, which God cauſed in it, it be- 
came ſpirit, or moving air: by the continua- 
tion of that motion it became light. For light, 
as obſervation and experience demonſtrate, is 
nothing but air rarified or ground ſmaller, by 
the colliſion of its concreted parts amongſt 
each other. This our philoſopher illuſtrates, 


by comparing darkneſs or groſs concreted air to 


wheat in the grain, and ene ee ſame when 
ground into flour. . it's; 


A grain y_ lat may yr qui the original 
chaos, and when ground into flour, - ſeconds, 


N 4 and 
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and thirds, may ſymbolically: pre- figure rmat- 
ter in its three conditions of fire, light, and 
ſpirit, which are types of the vinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy _ | 


be en Wi compoſe the heavens, 
expanſe, or firmament, and are alternately form- 
* ed into fire, light, and ſpirit, are all the ſame 
ſubſtance, figure, and ſize; and being of the 
ſmalleſt kind, are leaſt capable of cleaving to- 
gether or concreting. But it appears, that when 
in a flow motion and great compreſſure, they 
are formed into ſmall maſſes or grains; which, 
becauſe maſſes of one ſpecies of atoms cannot 
have pores to admit other atoms of the ſame 
ſpecies, muſt be conſidered as ſolids, although 
when looſe and fluid, they change places with 
incredible celerity. The fame atoms, in the 
action of fire, can ſplit the grains of thoſe 
which adhere, and ſend them out, fo ſplit, in 
ſtreams of light, which has a capacity of per- 
vading the pores of ſolids and fluids, compoſed 
of the other different ſorts of atoms, and fo 
acting upon them in all directions. At a great 
diſtance from the central fire or ſun, they are 
again compoſed into grains of ſpirit, ſo large as 
to be incapable of enterin 8 the pores of other 
ſolids 
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ſolids or fluids, but reach over them, preſs 
upon the whole ſurface, and thus . the 
body in its natural ſtate. 85 


Now we have got another infirument pro- 
duced to form and poliſh the earth, viz. light. 
Light is the cauſe of growth and the embel- 
liſher of all things, and which was judged by 
God perfectly capable of anſwering thoſe ends. 
This agent was brought to its greateſt perfeo- 
tion the fourth day of the creation, at which 
time it was placed in its proper center, the orb 
of the ſun. 


Light now being formed, or having formed 
itſelf out of darkneſs, by dividing and ſeparat- 
ing of its parts from the concreted grains of 
darkneſs, acquired extreme agility ; hence the 
viciſſitude of _" and day, morning . 
evenin 8. 


The diana OT expanſion; wifing PRs or 
formed by a continual attempt of the air, or mat- 
ter of original atoms to expand, produced and 
continued from the motion of their parts, fome 
in the condition of ſpirit, others in that of light, 
amongſt one another, was the inſtrument, 
which, by expanding and dilating itſelf, was to 
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act from above and below upon the face of the 
watery chaos, which was in form of a hollow 
ſphere, the cavity filled with denſe air, and the 
convexity ſurrounded with thick darkneſs, as a 
fwaddling band. The convexity of this watery 
chaos, is called in ſcripture the face of the 
waters, either becauſe the greater part was 
water, and the whole in form of a muddy 
water, or becauſe the deep towards its ſurface 
might be clear and free from a mixture of 
earthly particles, or atoms of a larger or more 
angular figure. The ſpirit put in motion preſſed 
this watry chaos equally on all ſides, ſo that 
the waters could neither deſcend nor aſcend 
until there was light, which, by penetrating into 
and through the midſt of the waters, was to 
lay hold of and ſeparate all the ſolid parts, 
compreſs them together with two equal forces 
counteracting each other, one force preſfing 
from the center, and the other from the cir- 
cumference, and by this means compact and 
form a ſolid and hard ſhell or cruſt in the 
middle, out of thoſe atoms, which before were 
looſe and ſeparated. Then the waters, under 
the heaven or expanſion, covering and ſpread- 
ing themſelves over the external furface of the 


olid ſhell, were gathered to one place, and the 
| ſolid 
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folid ſhelf: or dry land appehred. The waters 
upon the earth's ſurface which wefe to be g. 
thered, could have no place to go to, tilt the 
ſolid ſphere, which was as 4 wall between them 
and the inferior waters, was fi rſt broken and 
cracked into holes or fiſſures, and paſſages open. 
ed for them to drain downwards into the abyſs, 
by the continued and increaſed action of the 
inner expanſion or firmament, called the fir- 
mament under heaven, which made way for 
the waters to be gathered to one place. For 
all the ſpace underneath was already filled with 
air and water; therefore the air that remained 
within, muſt have been diſplaced by the de- 
ſcending waters driven downwards by the vio- 
lent preſſure of the outward expanſe. As the 
waters went down, the air came up quantity 
after quantity, till the place of the air or inner 
expanſe was entirely occupied, and the waters 
were all become one vaſt united body within 
the hollow of the earth's ſphere. Their im- 
petuous courſe towards the apertures, fiſſures, 
or. fannels, and their deſcent through them, 
muſt undoubtedly have torn- off and carried 
.down a very conſiderable part of the earth from 
its ſurface and its bowels, into the abyſs; hence 
that vaſt inequality in the earth's ſurface, di- 
vided into mountains, plains, and vallies, thro' 


every 
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eyery tract of it; the parts of the earth, which 
were driven before and along with the waters, 
rmed a folid ſphere or zucleus at the center. 
Nor could this be done without many furrows 
and channels being left in the earth for the 
of ſmaller ſtreams, rivers, and lakes ; ; 
as. the waters retreated, that which went laſt, 
by means of the compreſſion of the expanſe, 
and remained ſtanding in the inlets, when the 
ni. within was full, conſtituted our ſeas. 


TY The 3 FEA, or air, in its three 
conditions, are the ſelf- moving machine, and 
there. is no other ; wind-engines are moved by 
the ſpirit ; water-engines by the force of water 
under the ſpirit's preſſure; ſteam-engines by 
. light and ſpirit, acting on that vapour contrary 
ways; and in the fame manner ftrength and 
mechaniſm are imparted to animals. This fub- 
tile agent is ſo adapted, by its different degrees 
of fluidity or concretion, as to fit and fill every 
| kind of interſtice: every corpuſcle of paffive 
matter is furrounded by its ſubſtance, and no- 
thing is hid from its effects. By the greater 
expanſion of light with fluids, than the out- 
ward compreſſion of the ſpirit, plants, and ant- 
mals ſwell to their * * 


Our 
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Our philoſopher ſays, that at the deluge, the 
gent deep was forced again to give up its 
waters through thoſe fountains, or apertures, 
which admitted its paſſage at firſt downwards, 
by the ſuper-natural irruption of the air into 
the cataracts, funnels, or {luices, called in ſerip- 
ture, the windows of heaven; becauſe theſe 
cracks, funnels, or holes, were firſt made by 
the expanſion or heaven. The ſhell being thus 

broken, diſlocated, and ſhattered into fragments, 
the ſpouts of water muſt have been amazingly 
terrible, and the conſternation of the periſh- 
ing world, ſurrounded with a darkened ſky, 
and the elements i in confuſion, „ muſt ſurpaſs all 
9 


2 14117 


The air bad acceſs neh innumerable 
fiſſures and ruptures, which are obſervable in 
moſt ſorts of ſtrata; hence the waters would 
be preſſed up, with the ſame impetuoſity thoſe 
ruſhed downwards, quantity for quantity, and 
the repetition of this force would gradually diſ- 
ſolve the ſolid earth into ſmaller particles, white 
ſofter and yiclding bodies would be leſs ſuf- 
ceptible of its deſtructive influence. Thus the 
earth, ſays he, was diſſolved, and again te- 
duced to its original chaos; and was reforme 
into the appearance it has now put on by the 

| 1 ſame 
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fame mechanical agents, and; after he, Ame 
n the antedeluvian morid Mas formed. 


7 * 
. 7 4 


1 | $4,254 299 | 
g þis  philofo phy of the creation, diſtolu u- 
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"Hp to prove, 1 from {cripture, and the teſtimon 
of the hopes, in 1 — e "Ak 
FE 5 of, Philo fophy 4 which he mo. to. bþ 50 
„5 


allied to t heir ant confuſion. 9 "al tj 


—.— Mir. Hutchinſon affiriftz, 18 full 
of created matter, atoms, or inviſible | articles; z 
and.the diverſity f. bodies ariſes from the Varl 
'ous- combinations of theſe, of different forms 
and ſizes, variouſly figured and diſpoſed. He 
laughs at the, notion of a VACUUM, . .and of di- 
ie matter 4d infinitum. "tf" matter, as: he 
juſtly obſerves, were Hfinitely <p; no a= 


KN Phil? ſubliſt. 
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Tue heavens, expanſe, or air, exiſts i in two 
conditions, /ight and ſpirit, abſtracting the orb 
of fire or ſun, which he ſuppoſes at the center. 
The light preſſes outwards, and the groſs, ſtor- 
3 frozen, or congealed air, or ſpirit, ruſhes 

3 he center is the theatre of Bodo and 


down 
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FRO and ſent out in form of light, Which 
muſt be again reformed into a ſpirit, otherwiſe 
the action would ceaſe. For the groſs air preſ- 
ſing in from one fide, by the action of the lar 
otb or central fire, is melted: de And be- 
comes mote ſubtile, whereby: it can peryade 
the pores of all bodies, and tun again, bds. 
and tear the groſs air into its conſiituent atom: 
and in this condition. iſſues out in form of light; 
for by means of its ſubtilty,. it eaſily gives. way 
ta the preſſure of fteſh columns of Sgtoſeaair. 
mixing with it, and forging ic: way from - 
hind. So that the atmoſphere, expanſe gr 
air, exiſts in 3 conditions viz nt; M glx. 
e 2% Si ted neee 2888 Ur 


* 
5 
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Fire, or erde part 0 w the ation of f Ee, 
10 the center, or in the orb or body of fe ſun. 
| Light, or 10 . of light, ming it ies 
out of that orb, and is otherwiſe calle; Wa 
of the central . or ſun. And. iibac 

| 1 or ah 8 darkneſs, x thick, 9 
zen, ſtorkened air, or grains of air, at the 
greateſt diſtance from the central orb or ſan, 
returning inwardg from che circumference, and 
falling 
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falling i in to ſupply the Mam. bn orb at mem cen. 
ter r with fuel. | 


[And by the conſtant Sick md de af, thi 
expanſe, heavens, or ar, in its three condi- 
tions, our earth, e other planets, have 

their motion, and make their periodical reyolu- 
tions; the ſpirit make them behind, and 


the light thinning the air ſucceſſively on its 
other ſurface. As the light is called day, this 


gagent is ſaid to blow, or breath the ſpirit in the 


day; and on that part of the ſurface where it 
degins to prevail, it is called evening, twilight, 
or mixture. So by this tranſaction or traffick- 
ing in the heavens, whereby the grains or atoms 
are making alternate viciſſitudes, and fo inter- 
mingling and weaving themſelves like warp and 
_ woof, morning and evening are produced. The 
evening is the edge or going out of our he- 

miſphere into darkneſs ; and the morning is the 
edge where it turns towards the * 


With 8 to us, the ak of the 1 | 
is the extremity of the heavens ; and as the 
daily rolling of our earth to the eaft, and its 
annual circle ſouthward, makes a diviſion of its 


n into CY ſo the point, where our 
| ſttuation 
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fituation is periodically varied, by being turned 
more or leſs, directly or obliquely; towards the 
central ſource of light and n occaſion our 
four ſeaſons. ip UK 
* Slaggx* 


And as fire generates light, and light. abs 
ſides. into air, and air feeds and ſuppprts:fire 
continually in a circle; ſo by the aQtianiof; theſe, 
the earth generates every thing according to its 
kind from diſtinct ſemina, or xadical Principles; - 
and every creature is a world int itſeif⸗ n 
undergoes the ſames lux and min a 
expanſue. on? 3! 7510 05 antgng 

bh mim 16) 

Light, A chin; * fluid, takes wp 
juſt as much ſpace as the groſſer ſpirit, though 
by reaſon of its ſubtility it gives much. leſs rer 
ſiſtance to bodies moving, in it, nor does viſion, 
or the effect it has upon our eyes, ſeem to be 
the chief uſe it was deſigned for. Moreover, 
the ruſhing of it outwards, and conſequently | 
dividing and bringing in the ſpirit, muſt pro- 
duce a ſtruggle, and ſo expanſion, or a com- 
preſſure upon itſelf and all things elſe. Hence 
the weight of the air, and the effect of that 
weight, Which! is gravity. | 


O | Light 
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Light too muſt have its ſeveral degrees, as it 
is nearer to the fire, or central orb the ſun, or 
at a greater diſtance, and ſo more intermixed 


with ſpirit. 


Thus our author ſuppoſes the mechaniſm 
eſtabliſned in the heavens or expanſe, to con- 
ſiſt in an orb of fire at the ſun, dividing and 
melting down the ſpirit, driven inwards by the 
light which ruſhes out in a contrary direction; 

that this oppoſite motion, whereby the atoms of 
light and ſpirit preſs each other forward and 
fide ways, forms an expanſion or univerſal la- 
teral preſſure, derived from the reſiſtance the 
groſs air and light meet with from each other 
in their direct courſe in and out from the ſun, 
and that the whole is ſo contrived as to be a re- 

gular perpetual motion. | 


The matter of all other ſolids and fluids is 
inactive, and ſubject to the heavens, expanſe, 
or air, in its three conditions, which are the 
rulers in the univerſe, and repreſentatives of the 
three and one God, in their eſſential powers 
and operations; though the light acts in chief 
here, or is the principal agent, with reſpect to 
dur earth. 


Spirit 


* 8 1A. 
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Spirit is the ſame, whether  irradiating | from 
the circumference, mixing in, our atmoſphere, 
in that motion we call wind, or puſhing againſt 
thoſe bodies, whole interſtices are ſo cloſe that 
ſpirit cannot come between them, 


So a5] is light, OE irradiating from the 
folar fire, f in that condition which gives the ſenſe 
of ſeeing g when it pervades the pores of 
ſolid bodies in A trait line, as through glaſs, 
diamonds, &c. or moving through the oblique 
paſſages between other ſolids, without giving 
that ſenſation to the eyes. 


As the ſpirit is the inſtrument of impulſe, 
and preſſes upon ſurfaces in proportion to its 
denſity, or the ſize of its grains; ſo wherever 
it cannot come, the light reaches, and what- 
ever it cannot do, the light performs, and no- 
thing can exclude light but the very ſubſtance 
of an atom. Hence it is, that no part of 
this tripple fluid can be ſeparated from the reſt | 
of its own 222 


A ray of light, 1 Mr. Hutchinſon, is a 
very ſmall pillar of the fluid, iſſuing directly 
outward from the ſun till ſomething interrupts 

"(0-2 it ; 
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it.; in proportion to the ſolidity, or to the form 
or conſtruction of the pores of that body, 
which interrupts, part of the light paſſes thro', 
part of it rebounds, and changes its courſe, al- 
lowing always for the inclination of the ſurface 
it falls upon, and for the refraction which it 
ſuffers by paſſing through and ſtriking againſt 
the corpuſcles of a different medium. The 
reflexion is ſtrongeſt from a ſmooth or poliſhed 
' ſurface, becauſe when the ſurface is angular, 
the line of rebound makes a right angle with 
the ſide of the angle which it ſtrikes, and 1 
the light is thrown off obliquely. 


| All light from the fun puſhes in a ſphere 
from the center, and is reflected from every 
point of the. ſurface, which obſtructs its pro- 
greſs. If the light fall perpendicular and all 
paſs through, you cannot ſee the ſurface; in 
proportion to what paſſes, and to what is re- 
flected, the different ſurfaces appear coloured. 
If the body be of different thickneſſes, it will 
appear of different colours. So plates of glaſs 
change colour by being viewed ſeparate, or one 
behind another. Where the motion of light is 
briſk or fiery, the ſurfaces ſeem nearly red, and 


in leſs degree approaching to white. The eye 
perceives 
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perceives the body at an angle, the legs where- 
of are extended to the outſide of the body; fo 
the medium of viſion is a triangle, or cone 9 


light. 

The rays of this fluid light from the ſun, are 
repulſed or reflected from the plane they ſtrike 
upon, in ſuppoſed ſtraight lines; which reflec- 
tion, in a clear hot day, may rebound to other 
ſolid bodies, ſeveral times, and this agitation 
conſiderably augments the force of the lucid 
ſtream. If the rays be reflected or turned back 
in the ſame line they came, their force is al- 
moſt doubled, they receive a lateral outward 
direction from the atmoſphere, which is ap- 
parently great in the evening. 


That part of this fluid, at the ſun, or in 
violent motion, is fire, at ſome diſtance heat, 
farther off warmth, next light, which grows 
fainter, as the motion begins to ceaſe, or is in- 
terrupted, where its action is leaſt darkneſs and 
cold, at the greateſt diſtance from the furnace, 
or central fire, it is wholly unactive, ſtorkened, 
and congealed. And perhaps the fixed ſtars 
are ſet at fo great a diſtance to return the light, 
in order thereby to prevent a ſtagnation of the 

O 3 groſſer 
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| groſſer ee and o afliſt it in mim its Ry 
inward. 4 orphans e eee 29 5 

þ , the ſun i is not 3 che eye of the world, 
but alſo the furnace, where all things are pre- 
pared, and | is itſelf a body. of liquid fire, which 
can, divide the corpuſcles of any Kd 107 


without packing the body forward. .. 


1428 tc! 


Our author accou nts for gravity, eri pref: 
ſure, elaſticity, and for every other ſpecies of 
mechanical motion. Thus, ſays he, there lies 


a compreſſure upon every unit or part of mat- 
ter, which can only be perceived, when the 
maſſes compoſing that fluid, called the firma- 
ment, expanſe, or heavens, are ſmaller.on one 
fide than another; and in proportion as this 
difference increaſes, it comes more under our 
ſenſes. So the external preſſure of the air ap- 
pears to be immenſely great, compared with 
the reſiſtance of thoſe parts which can pervade 
the pores of copper, or glaſs veſſels, &c. Where- 
ever there is a difference of conſiſtence in this 
fluid, the preſſure tends thither; and the de- 
gree of preſſure is according to that difference, 
and in the ſame proportion as the ſubtiler part 
recedes in the oppoſite direction. The cir- 


cumſtances of che body which comes between, 
or 
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or bbſtructs the free action of the firmament, 
are, however, to be conſidered, as its dimen- 
ſion, the largeneſs of its units, or the ſtraight- 
neſs of its pores, and the preſſure diminiſhes 
from the ſurface of the body outwards, and 


within towards the center, in ſome proportion 


to the diſtance either way. Theſe puſhes of 

the maſſes of air, or ſpirit, among the looſer 

parts in light, and towards thoſe which are 

loofiſh and in the greateſt action or fire, will, 

when duly attended to, account for what we 
call gravity, &c. TEE 


As our Bev Pl is for rejecting all unmeaning 
names hitherto uſed by philoſophers to expreſs 
thoſe powers in nature, which they did not 
underſtand, ſo he excludes chance or accident, 


ſo far as theſe words are made to denote any 


thing irregular in the divine workmanſhip, and, 
inſiſts, that every phenomenon in the univerſe 
is the effect of infinite wiſdom and deſign. 


Elaſticity has been a term for an occult 
quality, when ſome fluids expand, and when 


ſome bodies bent are made to react. This qua- 


lity cannot ſubſiſt in the units, becauſe they 


are ſolid and inflexible, therefore it muſt ariſe - 


from the form of the bodies, and the inter- 
O. 4 vention 
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vention of other matter. When ſome parts of 
| the ſurface of a body are divided by the ſubtile 
atoms forced in there, while the other parts of 
the ſurface adhere, the body is kept bent, un- 
till the compreſſion be counteracted or taken off 
by the air: when the ſubtile atoms recede, and 
the figure of the body is reſtored, the ſame 
action of æther which makes bodies elaſtic, 
when augmented can deſtroy their elaſticity, 
for _ quality is not proof _ fire. 
| Mr. Hutchinfon fays, where vapours from 
the earth or ſea are denſer than the neighbour- 
ing air, they preſs thither, and produce that mo- 


tion we call wind. 


Our * in his attempt to explain the œco- 
nomy of the human frame aſcribes much to the 
operation of ſteam in the body, and perhaps 
carries his notion of the action of this ſteam 
much farther than experience will countenance 
him in; and muſt, I think, ſtand corrected 
here, and in other parts of his treatiſe upon 
that ſubject; but humanum eft errare. 


Thus I have briefly given an account of the 
 Hutchinſonian philoſophy. Whoever is in pur- 
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ſuit of, or defires an acquaintance with, ſuch 


important tfuths of nature, as are contained in 


this philoſophy, after acquiring a tolerable know- 
ledge in claſſical learning, mathematics, and 
Hebrew, muſt apply to the author's. own wri- 
tings, which are Moſes's Principia, part 1, and 
2.— Sine Principio; or the meaning of the Names 
and Titles of God, &c. The Confuſion of 
Tongues, and Trinity of the Gentiles, &c. 


Power Eſſential and Mechanical; or, what 


Power belongs to God, and what to his Crea- 
tures, &c. Glory or Gravity, or Glory Eſſen- 
tial; and the Cherubim explained. The He- 


brew Writings perfect, &c. The Religion of 


Satan, or Natural Religion; and the Data in 
Chriſtianity, part 1, &c. The Data in Chriſ- 
tianity, part 2. The Human Frame; or, 
Agents that circulate the Blood, explained. Glo- 
ry Mechanical; or, the Agents of Nature, and 
manner of their Agency, explained, &c. A 
Collection of ſeveral Tracts. On the Inſtincts, 
in the ſeveral Orders of Creatures. On Mining. 
Obſervations on Things under Ground. The 


whole making 12 volumes in octavo, with 


indexes. London, 1749. 
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Mr. Hutchinſon, the founder of this philoſo- 

hy; ſeeing the inſufficiency of the Newtonian 
method for attaining a true knowledge of nature, 
and her operations, was happily led into other 
means. He applied for inſtruction to the foun- 
tain of knowledge Divine Revelation; and ſoon 

diſplayed a wonderful depth of genius, which 
he improved with unwearied application and 
ee e ſteadineſs. 


When he had received the lower parts of a 
regular education, he went through a courſe of 
Geometry, Mathematics, and experiments, un- 
der a faithful domeſtic tutor, whom his father 
took into the houſe for that purpoſe, and of 
whom he knew nothing till that time, and never 
afterwards heard what became of him: this tu- 
tor was an excellent mathematician, and taught 
our philoſopher as much pure unſophiſtical 
knowledge as he could have any uſe for: this 
he ſoon after found opportunity to improve by 
a variety of obſervations and experiments. He 
was early engaged in buſineſs, being appointed 
agent to the Duke of Somerſet, which brought 
him to London about the year 1700, introdu- 
ced him into the beſt company, and gave him 


acceſs to know moſt of the cabals then carried on 
with 
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with the parties concerned. Here ſeveral of the 
philoſophers. ſought. and cultivated. his. acquain- 
tance, . led. him, into the Royal Society, and 
aſked him many .queſtions ; but he was ſoon 


convinced by much perſonal converſation with 


Sir, Iſaac Newton and his followers, and more 
fully by their books, that their notions and his 


were very different. 


About this time, Dr. John Woodward ſeemed 
to leave the party, whom he had offended, by 

publiſhing an account of the Deluge ſome what 
agreeable to ſcripture, ſo he liſtened to Mr. Hut- 
chinſon, inſinuated himſelf into his intimagy, and 
a kind of partnerſhip, enſued. Mr. Hutchinſon's 
affairs led him to make very diſtant travelling 


circuits, wherein he had occaſion to take accu- 


rate ſurveys, as well below ground as above, 
with many new obſervations; to ſupport which 
he was continually collecting proper ſamples or 
ſpecirfiens of natural things; theſe, he from 
time to time tranſmitted to his partner, who un- 
dertook to diſtribute them into claſſes. But aftet 


labouring thus jointly for ten years, unluckily 


the Doctor relapſed to the doctrine of gravity, 
threw up the expanſion, which he did not well 


underſtand, and was reconciled with Sir Iſaac, 
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the head of the party. This determined the fate 
of Mr. Hutchinſon's collection, which Dr. 
Woodward baſely pilfered and ranked as he 
pleaſed nor could he be prevailed upon to give 
any ſatisſaction concerning it, whereby the 
owner was induced at laſt, in the year 1724, to 
publiſh the firſt part of Moſes's Principia in his 
own defence. However, his partner would not 
relent, but perſiſted till his death in an unjuſt 
detention of what he had no manner of right 
to; and thus was Mr. Hutchinſon bereaved of 
a valuable collection, which he was very able 
to render highly uſeful to the world. The next 
year after he publiſhed Moſes's Principia he 
printed his Eſſay on the Natural Hiſtory of the 
Bible. In the year 1727, out came the ſecond 
part of Moſes's Principia, and a few weeks after 
Dr. Clark ſent to him with high compliments 
of the performance and the diſcoveries it con- 
tained; but on ſome pretended difficulty he de- 
fired a conference, upon. which Mr. Hutchin- 
ſon ſent for anſwer, that the book had coſt him 
much labour to compoſe, and when he had con- 
fidered it a year, it then would be time enough. 
As Dr. Clark continued to teaze him from time 
to time, our philoſopher was forced to tell him 
plainly that he. had beep too forward in- writing 
about 


0 : | : 
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about ſubjects he knew nothing of, but that if 
he pleaſed to publiſh the propoſition he did not 
like, he would meet with a proper anſwer ; 
however nothing appeared. The Doctor ap- 
plied to the e but ae in about a my 
after. 


In the year 1729, Mt. PM ue 


Moſes's Sine Principio; and in the year 1731, 
his New Account of the Confuſion of Tongues, 
and the names and attributes of the Trinity of 
the Gentiles. His private charaQter was, un- 
exceptionable, bateing human frailties, which all 
are ſubject to, he ſhewed himſelf a true and ſe- 
rious chriſtian, whoſe behaviour was the fruit of 
faith founded upon the ſtrongeſt and molt ratio- 
nal evidence, 


His manner of writing! was s rough wid blunt : 
but we are to conſider in his excuſe, he was 
writing no romance or fairy tale; he did not 


think that a flow of ſoft and unmeaning words, . 


and fine turned periods, was his buſineſs to ſtu- 
dy, who had things to lay before his readers of 
the utmoſt importance. He was to teach them 
a ſcience they knew not before, and to make 
them acquainted with the ſecrets of antient 


un and divinity; to do which, there was 
much 
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math/rubbiſty1o remote, tiny Words to cans 
28 5 and a e SW obviats, | 


His eg were to cleat this way, _ to ay 

in materials for 'thoſe who ſhould have more 
leiſure to play the orator. They may | be fur- 
niſhed from his writings, with Janguage' nervous 
and thaſeulthe, 4 proper choice of \ words and e ex- 
ack deſcriptions, Which they! may 7 more agrecably 
855 if they ple aſe. Tis true, bis periods and 
ſentences : are e long, and there are more paren- 
theſes than one, who reads to divert himſelf, 
would chuſe; yet whoever peruſes bim With 
care, will find his trouble well beſtowed, and 


Kat e 


., 


Ji 


He proves the . a regular, 8 
conſiſtent ſyſtem, of natural and ſacred truths : 
and ſhews! us the ſteps of that ladder, which God, 
in his infinite mercy to fallen man, let down 

from heaven to earth, as the mean of commu- 
nion between both. He appeals to our ſenſes for 
the perfection of the Hebrew language, on 
which all his diſcoveries are founded: he inſiſts 
that it is ideal, incapable of being wreſted, and 
the primary ſource of real knowledge; here 
thoſe articles of our faith, which, through igno- 
rance 
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rance of the Hebrew tongue, where almoſt diſ- 
puted out of the world, are 4 as on a 


rock. 1115 
0 3 
„ — 
Dug of *> 


This great man has now made it an eaſy 
matter to prove to conviction a trinity in one 
ſubſtance; the oath of mercy entered into by the 
great ones before this, world, and the coming 
forth of one of them to aſſume our nature, and 
atone for our offences; while the third engaged to 
ſupport us by his influence againſt our potent 
and ſubtile adverſary. Theſe writings explain 
the names of their titles and offices, the manner 
of each performing his part, and the duty re- 
quired of us, from the genius of the primeval 
language, conveying the cleareſt ideas by means 
of hieroglyphics, or ſenſible and emblematical 
deſcriptions ; and all this illuſtrated from the 

pureſt principles of philoſophy, pointing at the 
heavens, or aerial matter in its three-fold con- 
dition of fire, light, and ſpirit, its. perpetual 
motion and mechanical agency, whereby it 
performs all the operations of nature, and was 
therefore worſhipped by the nations who forgot 
the inviſible trinity, and gave themſelves up to 
imagination, though the heathens themſelves 
always had their idolatrous trinity. 


2. 
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45 By the writings of Mr. Hutchinſon we know 
| what they mean by Jovis omma plena; and that 
even then, they ſpake better philoſophy than 

when we talk of a vacuum and occult qualities. 


Having now given a ſhort account of the va- 
rious ſyſtems of philoſophy that have prevailed 
in different ages of the world, with a ſhort ac- 
count of the authors of them, I ſhall proceed 
to treat of the third diviſion of knowledge, viz. 
Mathematics. = 


/ 


CH A-F. 


PWT 


CHAP. vil. 


OP e enen 2 
1 


A THEM ATICS ; is th ſcience of . 
Men tity. Whatever is capable of being 
increaſed or diminiſhed, is the object of mathe- 

matical knowledge, or mathematics; and as 
quantity is of two kinds, viz. 


1. Continued quantity or magnitude; 
2. Diſcrete quantity, or number; 


hence mathematics are of two kinds; that 
part which treats of the firſt of theſe is called 
Geometry; and that part which has the ſecond 
for its object is called Arithmetic. | 


Geometry is a moſt ſpacious field, and gives 
employment to the learned and curious ; many 
ingenious and uſeful arts in life, are either 
branches of, or founded on and connected with 
the mathematical ſciences, which comprehend 
a great many branches of learning, and many of 


the 
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the mechanical arts, which are uſeful and 
neceſſary to common life. 


Geometry was at firſt confined to the mea- 
ſuring of land, but it comprehends, Plain Tri- 
gonometry, Fortification, Navigation, Dialing, 
Engineering, Gunnery, ArchiteQure, Statuary, 
Spherical Geometry, 8 pherical Ay; 
and Geography. 


Under the word Geometry, three diſtinct 
parts are comprehended ; viz. Altimetry, Lon- 
gimetry, and Surveying. 


Quantity, which is the object of mathema- 
tical knowledge, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, 
includes whatever is capable of being increaſed 
or diminiſhed: upon which account ſome au- 
thors doubt not to comprehend all things, that 
admit of this property, under the object of 
mathematics. But if this were the caſe, all 
moral qualities would be the object of mathe- 
matics, ſuch as love, pleaſure, hatred, pain, 
virtue, vice, &c. which do indeed admit of 
more or leſs, yet are not capable of being mea- 
ſured by any material ſtandard meaſure, or be- 


ing brought under the rules of calculation, 
which 
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which is neceſſary in order to conſtitute any 
thing the object of this ſeience. 


By quantity then, as it is the je of ma- 
thematics, we are to underſtand, not only 
whatever is capable of being increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed, but likewiſe exactly meaſured, by com- 
paring it with ſome known ſtandard, or com- 
puted by applying arithmetical calculations to 
it; as addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, 'or 
diviſion. 


Quantity, taken in this ſenſe, is either proper 
or improper ; of proper quantity there are two 
kinds; viz. Magnitude and Number, to which 
ſome add Ratio. 


Magnitude is that which anſwers to the queſ- 
tion how great? Number is that which anſwers 
to the queſtion how many? The former is the 
object of Geometry, the latter of n 


and Ratio belongs to both, 


of mathematical quantity taken improperly, 
many different ſorts may be conceived, ſuch as 
velocity, motion, force, weight, light, ſound, 
time, and ſuch like; the knowledge of whoſe 


Phœnomena and properties has always been 
* 3 
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conſidered as belonging to the mathematical 
ſciences. | 


The matter may be confdered 1 

thus: „„ | 
Magnitude and Number (to which may be ad- 
ded ratio or proportion) when conſidered as ab- 


_ ſtrated from every particular ſubject exiſting in 


nature, are the objects of Geometry and Arith- 
metic, and accordingly Geometry and Arith- 
metic are the only branches of pure Mathe- 
5 matics. 


But ſeeing thoſe things, which are called 
quantity improperly, ſuch as velocity, motion, 
force, compreſſion, | &c. are capable of being 
repreſented, meaſured, and computed by mag- 
nitude, number, and proportion, and their phce- 
nomena explained and demanſtrated by the help 
of Geometry and Arithmetic ; hence Mecha- 
nics, Muſic, Optics, Perſpective, Architecture, 
and other ſuch like branches of knowledge, 
where pure mathematics are applied for inveſti- 
gating the laws, and ſolving the phœnomena of 
the various parts of the material world, which 
are commonly called phiſiology, or natural phi- 
looſophy, have been conſidered as parts of the ma- 
|  Cennatical 
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thematical ſciences, ſuch as Aſtronomy, Geo- 
graphy, Pneumatics, or the doctrine of air, &c. 
But as in all theſe, and ſuch like ſciences, Mag- 
nitude and Number, are not conſidered purely 
and abſtractedly, but joined to, and as it were, 
mixed with ſome particular matter or ſubject, 
exiſting in nature, for ſolving of whoſe phœ- 
nomena, geometry and arithmetic are applied, 
hence ſuch branches of knowledge go under 
the name of mixed mathematics. 

The word mathematics is derived from the 
Greek word Hane, which originally fignifies 
doctrine, diſcipline, or ſcience ; but upon ac- 
count of the ſuperior evidence, uſefulneſs, and 
excellency of the ſcience of mathematics, the 
antient Greeks appropriated the word Y, xa 
o to this particular ſcience, as if one ſhould 
| fay, by way of diſtinction, the Science or Diſ- 

cipline. 


As mathematics comprehend many different 
branches, the Greeks, to expreſs their multi- 
plicity, termed the whole complex body of 
them ETIS"WAGIAR Nn Mt the Mathematical 
Sciences; from the latter of theſe two words, 
mathematics is immediately deduced. 


3 GEOMETRY 
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|  GrowerTxy is the ſcience of magnitude, 
otherwiſe called concrete, or continuous quan- 
tity, becauſe this kind of quantity has its parts 
immediately joined together. It is partly ſpe- 
N and partly e ä e 


The (weculative part of — treats of 
and demonſtrates the properties and relations of 
magnitude. The practical part teaches and de- 
monſtrates the art of meaſuring, with the great- 
eſt exactneſs, all kinds of magnitudes, which 
are included under lines, ſuperficies, and ſolids. 


Geometry is called a ſcience, by which we 
underſtand a ſyſtem of certain knowledge, re- 
gularly and methodically digeſted. For ſurely, 
if any part of human learning deſerves the 
name of ſcience, pure mathematics, of which 
geometry is one branch, has the beſt title of 


all others to it. 


The principles upon which geometry is | 
founded, are few in number, and ſimple and 
evident in their nature; and the doctrine itſelf 
is eſtabliſhed upon the higheſt degree of evi- 
dence that any truth can admit of. ' Different 

things, according to their different natures, ad- 
mit 
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mit of different degrees of evidence, ſome more, 
ſome leſs. 


In our preſent Apen ſtate we are obliged 
to receive many things, as true, upon a very 
ſmall degree of evidence; and the greateſt part 
of truths, by much, admit of no higher evi- 
dence than that which is called moral evidence, 
or probability ; the nature of which is, that 
after weighing, as in a balance, the-arguments 
upon both ſides, both for and againſt the truth 
of any thing, we find the arguments upon one 
fide to preponderate; and according as the pre- 
ponderance i is greater or leſs, ſo the degree of 
evidence is proportionably greater or leſs; and 
there are but few caſes where this probability, 
or moral evidence, can give ſuch an aſſurance to 
the mind, as entirely to free it of all doubt; 
becauſe ſtill there remains a poſſibility that there 
may be ſome arguments on the other ſide, 
which, upon account of the narrowneſs of our 
underſtanding, may have eſcaped our knowledge 
and obſervation. And yet we have no other 
evidence than this to conduct ourſelves by in the 
greateſt part of the affairs of human life ; nay, 
nor in ſome of our greateſt and higheſt con- 
cerns. Notwithſtanding all this, he would act 

3 moſt 
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moſt unreaſonabl y, who ſhould reject moral 
evidence, where the nature of the ſubject will 
not admit of any other; it being as much op- 
poſite to that reaſonable nature God has endow- 
ed us with, and conſequently to his will, to re- 
fuſe our aſſent upon moral evidence, where the 
nature of the ſubject admits of no other, as it 
would be to deny that five is greater than three, 
becauſe five does not exceed three ſo much as 
it exceeds nothing. 


There are very few things, beſides mathe- 
matical truths, that admit of that kind of proof 
or evidence, which is called apodictical, ſcientifi- 
cal, or demonſtrative, by which we underſtand 
the higheſt degree of evidence, that any truth, 
not ſelf-evident, can poſſibly admit of; being 
ſuch as our powers, the mind, and from the 
very frame and conſtitution of our nature, ex- 
torts our aſſent, whether we will or not; and 
this is one of the chief excellencies of pure 
mathematics, above all other ſciences ; all its 
| truths are attended and eſtabliſhed with this 
ſcientifical evidence, fo that geometry is a ſci- 
ence in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 
Geometry, Yroperguc, properly ſignifies menſu- 


Cation of earth, or land, being compounded of 
the 


OE, 
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the two Greek words 72 and pergeo, the firſt ſig- 
nifies earth, or land, and the other 3 to 


meaſure. | | 


The reaſon this ſcience got this appellation, 
was this: : 


The river Nite, in Egypt, 222 over 

flows its banks, and always did ſo from the 
earlieſt accounts we have of it, by which means 
the boundaries of the adjacent lands were broken 
down and defaced; wherefore the antient E gyp- 
tians were under a neceſſity of contriving an 
art, by which they might be enabled to mea- 
ſure out the lands, belonging to the ſeveral 
proprietors, and, upon the falling in of the 
river, to lay them out again, according to their 
reſpective properties; and therefore as the art 
of menſuration was in this manner firſt applied 
to the meaſuring of land, hence the ſcience 
obtained the name of geometry, which was 
afterwards improved and extended to the men- 
ſuration of all kinds of magnitudes. 


As to the order and method in which Eu- 
clid's Elements of Geometry are delivered, it 
is this. He firſt begins with definitions, the 
uſe and deſign of which is to define or explain 

N the 
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the true meaning of thoſe things he treats of, 


which are expreſſed by certain words or terms 


of art: and thus all confuſion of ideas and 
ambiguity of . words, by which theſe. ideas are 


expreſſed, is effectually prevented, which in 
many other ſubjects is one ae cauſe of 


error and falſe reaſoning. 


From definitions, Euclid . to ke 
down the firſt principles of the ſcience, upon 


. which, as a foundation, the whole doctrine is 
built, and to which all truths and practices, 


contained in it, may be ultimately reduced. 
Theſe principles are yy As and partly 


theoretical. 


The — ku principles are called aware, 


poftulata, poſtulates, in which he aſks, and ſup- 


poles a power and liberty of performing ſome 


certain things, the performance of which 1s 
eaſy and obvious, derived from mechanics, or 


the doctrine of motion. 


Theſe principles are the deſcri ption of right 
lines and circles, performed with a ruler, ſcale, 
and a pair of compaſſes, which therefore one 


muſt be ſuppoſed to underſtand the practice of, 


before 
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before he enters upon the doctrine of nn 
jitſelf. 


Linearum rectarum deſcriptiones, i in qui- 
bus geometria fundatur, ad mechanicam per- 
« tinent, has lineas deſcribere geometria non 
e docet fed poſtulat, &c. Newtonii Principia 
Prefatio. 


The theoretical principtes upon which geo- 
metry is founded, are called axioms, which are 
certain ſimple propoſitions, eaſily underſtood, 
and ſtanding in no need of any proof or de- 
monſtration to evince their truth, ſhew and 
prove themſelves to be true by their own in- 

nate light. 


They are called axioms, from the Greek word 
E, as being highly worthy of being received 
as true; Euclid himſelf calls them owa: cvoras, 
common notions, or ſentiments, the truth of 
which every one readily allows by ſimple in- 
tuition without demonſtration. 


All the axioms prefixed to Euclid's Elements 
of Geometry, are of this kind, except one, 
which is the eleventh, in Dr. Gregory's edition 


of 
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of Euclid's works, 2 the eweiſth 5 * 
Keil's. Es Us 


This axiom ad has been inſerted. a- 
mongſt the reſt by ſome of Euclid's ſcholiaſts, 
and not originally by Euclid himſelf, whoſe ex- 
treme accuracy and nice judgment, which ap- 
. pears through the whole of his works, renders 
it highly probable, that he would not have aſ- 
ſumed any thing as an axiom which is not ſelf- 
evident ; and accordingly it is obſerved, that 
though Euclid. makes uſe of this axiom, or 
rather poſition , In the demonſtration of Prop. 
29. lib. 1. yet it is not upon account of its 
being an axiom, but as what eaſily follows 
from Prop. 17 and 18. of the ſame book, to 
which place therefore it ought to be referred. 


As the poſtulates are the foundation of what- 
ever is practical in geometry, ſo the axioms ex- 

tend themſelves through the whole of it, ſer- 
ving to connect the ſeveral different ſteps of a 
mathematical demonſtration. 


Having laid. this foundation of definitions 
and firſt principles, Euclid proceeds to the doc- 
trine of geometry itſelf, which is contained and 


expreſſed in ſo ears. diſtin propofitions, ſome 
of 
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of which are of a ſpeculative and theoretical 
nature, called theorems ; others of a practical 
nature, called problems. 


A Theorem then is a propoſition, wherein 
ſome certain truth is propoſed, or laid down, 
in order to be proved and demonſtrated. 

A Problem is a propoſition, wherein ſome- 
thing is propoſed to be done or effected, the 
doing of which is called the ſolution of the 

problem; and after the ſolution follows the de- 
monſtration, by which it is ſhewn, proved, and 
demonſtrated, that the thing, propoſed to be 
done, is truly and rightly done. 


Now all theſe propoſitions, whether theorem 
or problems, which compoſe the body of the 
ſcience, are delivered in ſuch an eaſy and na- 
tural order, that the whole makes an entire 
chain of reaſoning, of which the propoſitions 
conſtitute the ſeveral links, hanging all together, 
and depending upon one another, in ſuch a 
manner that there is formed a ſcience or ſyſtem 
of knowledge, which far excells all other ſci- 
ences for its evidence and certainty, the whole 
and every part being proved and eſtabliſhed by 

ſuch 
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ſuch demonſtrative and ſcientific evidence, "= 
has been formerly explained. 127 


A geometrical demonſtration is a kind of ar- 
gumentation or reaſoning, called Sorites in the 
ſchools ; which conſiſts of a train, or ſeries of 
eps, ſo connected together, that the truth of 
the one, which immediately goes before and 
appears by ſimple intuition, evidently and ne- 
ceſſarily produces that which follows, ſo that 
the laſt ſtep muſt be true, when the firſt is true; 
and therefore in this caſe, the laſt ſtep, which is 
the concluſion of the reaſoning, is ſaid to be de- 


monſtrated, that is to ſay, made certain and evi- 


dent to the full conviction of the mind: the 
meaning of all which the reader will eaſily un- 
derſtand when he comes to read theſe elements 


of geometry. _ 5 


A geometrical demonſtration is of two kinds, 
one of them is called oſtenſive, or direct, where 
the truth of a propoſition or aſſertion is known 
or demonſtrated directly. Thus in Prop. 1 
lib. 1. (ſee the figure) each of the fides AC 
and BC being ſhewn to be equal to the fame 
line AB, it is concluded directly, that the two 
lines AB and BC are equal to one > another, | 


and ſo in many other caſes. 
The 
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The aka kind of demonſtration is indirect, 
called demonſtratio ducens ad abſurdum vel 
impoſſibile ; and by the Greeks, reg, which 
demonſtrates the thing to be true, becauſe it is 
proved to be impoſſible that it can be other- 
ways; or, which is the ſame thing, that the 
denial of it neceſſarily leads one into a manifeſt 
abſurdity or contradiction. Thus in Prop. 4. 
lib. 1. (ſee the figure) it is demonſtrated, that 
in the application of the triangle ABC to the 
triangle DEF, the baſe BC of the triangle 
ABC muſt coincide with the baſe EF of the 
triangle DEF; becauſe if it did not, or if 
it be denied that it will do ſo, we ſhould ne- 
ceſſarily be led into the abſurdity that two right 
lines would include ſpace, which is impoſſible 
by the tenth axiom ; therefore it certainly and 
evidently follows, that the line BC muſt coin- | 
cide with the line EF, and / conſequently be 
equal to it by the eighth axiom ; and ſo in many 
other demonſtrations in theſe elements. 

The oſtenſive demonſtration is accounted the 
more perfect kind of the two, but the other is 
equally convincing, depending upon this prin- 
ciple, that two contradictory poſitions cannot 
bath be true at the ſame time, nor both falſe 

at 
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at the ſame time ; and that therefore if the one 
be falſe, the other muſt be true. 


The advantages ariſing from the ſtudy and 
knowledge of pure mathematics are very great. 
By this ſtudy the intellectual powers of the 
mind, eſpecially in young people, are greatly 
opened, enlarged, and corroborated; for here a 
view, a moſt extenſive field of knowledge, the 

moſt certain and evident of all others, is opened 
up, and affords a truly noble, and rational 
entertainment and delight to the human mind, 
and ſatisfies that ſtrong propenſity to acquire 
knowledge, and that ardent love of truth, 
which are natural to it. 


The mind, by this ſtudy, is naturally led into 
a cloſe attention and application of thought, 
which it finds abſolutely neceſſary, in order to 
underſtand and connect the different ſteps of a 
mathematical demonſtration; and thus by uſe 
and practice, it acquires a habit of attention, 
which extends itſelf to all other ſtudies and ex- 
erciſes whatſoever: a matter of no ſmall con- 
ſequence in training up the minds of young 

people, who are generally ſubject to inſtabi- 
3 hs | lity 
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= and diflipation of thought, which is the | 
great obſtacle to all uſeful improvements. 


Moreover,. as. the moſt perfect examples of 
juſt: reaſoning are to be found in this ſcience, 
ſo by the ſtudy of it the mind acquires the 
art and habit of reaſoning juſtly and accurately. 
upon any ſubject whatſoever, for example is 
always more powerful than precept. Upon 
theſe, and ſuch like accounts, we doubt not to 
affirm, that the ſtudy of mathematics is ex- 
tremely uſeful to young people, by opening, 
enlarging, and corroborating their intellectual 
powers. As theſe are the natural and neceſſary 
conſequences of this ſtudy, fo they have been 
taken notice of by thoſe who are good judges. 
The celebrated Mr. Lock in his Treatiſe of the 
Conduct of the Human Underſtanding, ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: I have mentioned the 
© mathematics as a way to ſettle in the mind 
“ a habit of reaſoning cloſely and in train; not 
ce that I think it neceſſary that all men ſhould 
«© be deep mathematicians; but that having 
te got the way of reaſoning which that ſtudy 
« neceflarily brings the mind to, they might 
be able to transfer it to other parts of know- 
* ledge, as they ſhall have occaſion. For in 


. «in 
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r in all ſorts of reaſoning every ſingle ur 
<« ment ſhould be managed as a mathematical 
« demonſtration, the connection and depen- 
te dence of ideas ſhould be followed, till the 
« mind is brought to the ſource on which it 
c bottoms and obſerves the coherence all 
et along,” &c. 


If it be true, what Plato was wont to ſiy, 
Geo at E YewpnTeew, that God al ways acts 
moſt geometrically; or, as others exprels it, 
that his works are all done according to num- 
ber, weight, and meaſure ; will it not follow, 
that they who are beſt inſtructed in the mecha- 
nical ſciences, are beſt qualified to underſtand, 
and contemplate the works of the * ghty 


Creator 4 


If either certainty. or uſefulneſs ſerves to re- 
commend any branch of knowledge, it muſt 
be allowed that the mathematical ſciences de- 
ſerve a ſpecial regard. The evidence by which 
the truths in mathematics are eſtabliſhed, is the 
| greateſt and higheſt that poſſibly can be; yt is 
called apodictical or demonſtrative, which is 
confined almoſt entirely to this branch of know- 
ledge, and makes one of its chief excellencies. 
Es The 
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Ihe great uſefulneſs of this ſtudy appears in 
two things: 1ſt. In common life. adly, In 
the improvement of the mind. As to the firſt 
of theſe, there are few uſeful arts in common 
life, but owe their original, or improvement, to 


the mathematical ſciences, from the loweſt me- 


chanic to the moſt accompliſhed artiſt in ſculp= 


ture, painting, muſic, and architecture. A know- 
ledge of the mathematics is highly uſeful and 
ornamental to the divine, the lawyer, the phy- 
ſician, the ſtateſman, the gentleman, the gene- 
ral, the ſailor, the muſician, the ſtatuary, the 
painter, the mechanic, the farmer, and the 
merchant, but eſpecially to the philoſopher. 


Nothing does bring the mind to à habit of 


reaſoning cloſſer and in train ſo ſoon as mathe- 
matics : it ſettles the mind, and enables the 
perſon to call in his thoughts, and place and ſet- 
tle them upon one ſubject, in which alone con- 
fits the chief art of ſtudying. Mathematics, 
therefore, I think, ſhould be ſtudied by thoſe, 
who have time and opportunity; not fo much to 


make them deep mathematicians, as to make 
them reaſonable creatures, and to enable them to 


transfer that juſt and proper way of reaſonin g. 
which chat ſtudy neceſſarily brings _ mind to, ta 
Qe2 other 
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other parts of knowledge as they ſhall have oc- 
calion. But no perſon, that wiſhes to be called 
a ſcholar; can poſſibly be without a' tolerable 
knowledge of this ſcience, which in other ſub- 
jects, beſides quantity, is abſolutely neceſſary to 
juſt reaſoning, and for the conduct * Ws: un- 
8 | 25 


* ſhall now. give a Sw. account of Euclid 
himſelf, the author of the Elements of Geo- 


metry. 


He flouriſhed in the reign of Ptolomy Lagus, 
king of Egypt, more than three hundred years 
before the chriſtian æra; later than Ariſtotle, 
and ſomewhat earlier than Archimedes. The 
place of his nativity is not certainly known. 


As to his philoſophy he was a follower of 
Plato. He was the firſt that opened the ſchool 

for mathematics in the famous city of Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, which gave birth to many of 
the moſt celebrated perſons for knowledge in 
mathematics. With reſpect to his natural dif- 
| * he was fuavi] mi ingenii vir. 


He compoſed many excellent tredtiſes, 1 in 


me mathematical way, which have gained him 
high 
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high reputation in all ages ſince he wrote; ſome 
of them however have periſhed through the 
injury of tlie times. Of thoſe that remain, Dr. 
David Gregory, late profeſſor of aſtronomy at 
Oxford, has given us a beautiful and correct 
edition in Greek and Latin, containing fiſteen 
books of Elements of Geometry, and one book 
of Data, one of Aſtronomy, two of Harmo- 
niacs, one of Optics, one of Catoptrics, and a 
ſmall Treatiſe de Diviſionibus, ſome of which 
are of a doubtful authority. 


As he was of the Platonie ſe, it is hal 

that the whole of his elements of geometry 
were compoſed with a view to explain the five 
regular ſolids, called the Platonic bodies, treat- 
ed of in the three laſt books. The two laſt 
books, viz. the fourteenth and fifteenth, are at- 
tributed, not without ground, to one Hypſicles 
of Alexandria, who lived about two hundred 
years after Euclid's time; the other thirteen are, 
by the gener al conſent of antiquity, attributed 
to Euclid, not as if he were the author and 
inventor of every propoſition contained in thoſe 
elements, but by collecting the looſe. and ſcat- 
tered propoſitions, diſcovered by ſome that went 
before him, and confirming and eſtabliſhing, 


Q3 by 
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by legimate and accurate demonſtrations, many 
- propoſitions that had been more looſely de- 
monſtrated by others, and withal adding many 
propoſitions of his own, he compoſed ſuch a 
complete Syſtem of Elements of Geometry, as 
gained him the diſtinguiſhed appellation of 
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Theſe elements of geometry are properly 
divided into two parts, viz. the contemplation 
of ſurfaces, and the contemplation of ſolids; 
there is no part of our author's writings which 
treats profeſſedly of points and lines. But as 
the geometry of ſolids cannot be underſtood 
without the knowledge of commenſurable and 
incommenſurable lines; and ſeeing this is not to 
be underſtood without the knowledge of num- 
bers, ſo theſe elements are otherwiſe conve- 
niently divided into four parts. The firſt is 
the geometry of plain figures, contained in 
the firſt ſix books, which is again ſubdivided 
into three. The firſt four books treat of plain 
figures abſolutely; the fifth of the proportions 
of magnitudes in general; the ſixth bock treats 
of the proportion of plain figures. The ſecond 
general part treats of properties and affections 
of numbers, viz. in the ſeventh, eighth and 

| ninth 
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ninth books, which are therefore called books 
of arithmetic. The third part is taken up in 

treating of commenſurable and incommenſur- 
able bodies, contained in the tenth book. The 
fourth and laſt part comprehends the geometry 
of ſolids, called FrgroeeTguce, which is A 
in the three hte books. 


Euclid s elements are e compoſed wah ſo great 


a judgment, and all the properties contained in 
them confirmed and eſtabliſhed with ſuch ac- 
curate demonſtrations, that after having ſtood 
the teſt and examination of the beſt judges for 


many ages, they have been for above two thou- 


ſand years, and till are, to this day, the pub- 
lic ſtandard of elements of geometry, which 
all authors, almoſt upon any branch of the ma- 
thematical ſciences, build upon, and refer to, 
as of unqueſtionable authority and certainty ; 
whence it is neceſſary, that they be throughly 
underſtood by all ſtudents of mathematics and 
natural philoſophy ; upon which account theſe 
elements are commonly taught in all the uni- 
verſities and regular 1 for the inſtrue- 


tion of youth. 


I come now to lay down ſome directions for 
proſecuting this uſeful branch of ſtudy. 
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_ Firſt, then, we muſt read over Euclid's 
elements of plain geometry, contained in the 
firſt fix books, in ſuch a manner as to be 
-maſters of them; they muſt be conſidered as 
the rudiments of mathematics, and ought there- 
fore to be perfectly underſtood. And when I 
here ſpeak of theſe elements being underſtood, 
I would take occaſion again to put the rea- 
der in mind, that it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
that, in every branch of ſtudy, one carefully 
obſerves what degree of certainty it is capable 
of. For, on the one hand, a perſon egregi- 
ouſly miſtakes, who requires or expects ſcienti- 
fical evidence or demonſtration, where the 
nature of the ſubject won't admit of any thing 
above probability or. moral evidence, founded 
upon probable arguments, upon ſufficient teſti- 
mony of others, which is all the evidence we 
can have for the moſt part of things in human 
life, for matters of fat, which we ourſelves 
are not ocular witneſſes of, and even for the 
| moſt part of thoſe things which go under the 
name of knowledge or ſcience. But on the 
other hand, he equally miſtakes, who fatisfies 
himſelf with probability or moral evidence, 
let it be never ſo great, where the ſubject is 
capable of ſtrict demonſtration ; which is the 

caſe 
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caſe in mathematical truths, where no lower 
evidence ought to be admitted. Therefore, 
we are not to reckon we underſtand ſuch truths,. 
and particularly the elements of geometry, un- 
leſs we find ourſelves neceſſarily obliged, whe- 
ther we will or not, to yield our aſſent to them, 
and clearly perceive, that it is impoſſible but 
they muſt be true. 


| Whoever is qualified, and has RE ſhould 
read Euclid's elements in greek, the original 
language in which they were wrote, For, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the beſt judges, there 
is a certain axe in the demonſtrations of the 
ancient greek mathematicians, and particularly 
in thoſe of Euclid, which are rarely found a- 
mongſt the moderns. Their compoſitions there- 
fore, upon that account, are more proper for 
forming the minds of young people, to an ac- 
curacy and juſtneſs of reaſoning, which is one 
chief deſign of theſe ſtudies. But in any caſe it 
is proper to uſe Euclid's own demonſtrations, 
which you find in the tranſlation of his works 
by Comendine in Latin, and by Mr. Keil, and 
afterwards by Mr. Conn Engliſh, | 


Dr. David Gregory 15 given us a beauti- 
; ful and correct edition of all Euclid's works in 
greek 
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greek and latin, in the preface of which you 
have a full account of Euclid and his works, 
and the reaſon for preferring his method and 


demonſtration to any other. 


Dr. Robert Si mpſon, profeſſor of mathema- 
tics in the univerſity of Glaſgow, publiſhed in 
the year 1756, an edition in latin of the fix firſt 

books, together with the eleventh and twelfth 
of Euclid's elements, in which he has pointed 
out ſome errors and miſtakes that have been 
introduced into this part of Euclid's works 
and has made ſome additions, which well de- 
ſerve to be known by ſuch as wiſh throughly 
to underſtand thoſe nn 


2dly. The buſineſs of trigonometry is to find 
the angles when the ſides are given, and the 
ſides when the angles are given; or both may 
be given to find the remaining ſides and angles: 
For the doing of which, it is neceſſary that not 
only the periphery of circles, but alſo certain 
right lines, drawn in and about circles, be ſup- 
poſed divided into ſome determinate number of 
parts. 


The ancient mathematicians thought fit to 
divide the periphery of a circle into 360 parts, 
„which 


5 
1. 
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which they call degrees, and each degree they 
divided into 60 minutes, and every minute in- 
to 60 ſeconds, and every ſecond into 60 thirds, 
and ſo on; and every angle is faid to be ſuch a 


number of degrees and- minutes as there are 


in the area meaſuring that angle, 


There are ſome that would have a degree di- 


vided into centeſimal parts, rather than ſexa- 


geſimal ones; and it would perhaps be more 
uſeful to divide, not only a degree, but even 
the whole circle into a decuple ratio, which 
diviſion ſome time or. other may take place. 


Now, if a circle contains 1 degrees, a qua- 
drant thereof, which i is the meaſure of a right 
angle, will be go of thoſe parts, and if it con- 
tains 100 parts, then a e will be 25 of 


thoſe parts. | 


The complement of an arc is the differ- 
ence thereof from a quadrant. , 


A chord, or ſubtenſe, is a right line drawn 
from one end of the arc to hog other. | 


The right ſine of any arc, which is alſo 


commonly called a fine, is a right line drawn 


from 
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from one end of an arc perpendicular to the ra- 
dius drawn through the other end of the ſaid 
arc, and is therefore the ſubtenſe of double 


| the arc. 


The ſupptement of an arc is the difference 
thereof from a ſemicircle, or 180 degrees, be- 
ing the half of 360. 


This definition i is not inſerted amongſt Eu- 
elid's, but is mentioned, and often occurs in 
reading. 


When we have read the firſt ſix books of 
Euclid's elements, we ſhould then return and 
reviſe thoſe propoſitions of plain trigonometry, 
which contain the foundation upon which the 
canons for the ſolution of various caſes of plain 
triangles, whether right angled or oblique angled, 
are built. Theſe propoſitions are, aſt, ITth, 
12th, 13th, and 14th, of that treatiſe of plain 
trigonometry, at the end of Keil's or Comen- 

dine's Euclid ; which propoſitions muſt. be 
thoroughly underſtood, as alſo the canons and 
propoſitions by which the ſolutions are per- 
formed. Theſe canons are reduced to two 
tables; one for right angled triangles, and the 


other for oblique angled triangles, both, 
placed 
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placed at the end of the above mentioned 
{mall treatiſe * nn 


| Thoſe canons ſhould be ſo di zeſted, as s that 
we may be able readily to ſtate the propoſitions, 
by the help of which, the ſeveral caſes of tri- 
angles may be ſolved. The propoſitions of 
plain trigonometry I have mentioned, common- 
ly go under the name of axioms amongſt the 
generality of writers upon trigonometry, and 
will be the proper place for projecting geo- 
metrically the various caſes of triangles, by 
the help of the line of chords, and a line of e- 
qual parts, contained in the plain ſcale ; by the 
firſt of which angles are laid down and meaſur- 
ed; and by the ſecond, the lengths of the ſides 
of triangles are laid down and meaſured. By 
this means all the caſes of triangles may be 
exactly deſcribed and reſolved. For the prac- 
tice of which, we may conſult Hein's Trigo- 
nometry, Gregory's Practical Geometry, or any 
other authors who have treated of practical 
geometry or trigonometry ; alſo, Harris's Lexi- 
con on the plain ſcale, or Bion on the con- 
ſtruction and uſe of mathematical inſtruments : 
| See likewiſe, 1 22. - lib. x, of Eels © 
elements, 8 
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By the help of the ſame plain ſcale, or a 
line of equal parts, and a protractor (which is 
a ſmall braſs ſemicircle commonly contained in 
a caſe of mathematical inſtruments, by means 
of which angles are laid down and meaſured) 
any plain right-lined figures are deſcribed upon 
paper, ſimilar to, or juſt repreſentations of any 
other plain triangles ; which operation is called 
planning or plotting, and conſtitutes one part 

of the art of ſurveying ground; which is no- 
thing 'elſe but the art of deſcribing an exact 
map, or juſt repreſentation in miniature of any 
field or piece of ground, by which its true 
figure is exhibited, and its area or contents, as 
well as the length of its ſeveral ſides, the quan- 
tity of its angles, and the poſition of its parts, 
are determined. For underſtanding this, and 
all the buſineſs of ſurveying, we may con- 
ſult Bion on mathematical inſtruments; Harris's 
Lexicon; Chambers's Dictionary on the word 
Surveying ; Gregory's Practical Geometry im- 
proved. Theſe are ſome of the beſt books 
publiſhed on this ſubject. 


3dly. When we have adyanced thus far, it 
will be very proper to look into thoſe tables of 
trigonometry, which go under the name of the 


trigonometrieal canon, or a table of ſines, tan- 
gents, 
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gents, and ſecants, by which all caſes of tri- 
angles are more exactly ſolved than by any 
other means; not indeed by a geometrical de- 
ſcription, as in the preceeding articles, but by 
an arithmetical calculation, founded upon the 
proportions contained in the two tables of caſes 
of plain triangles, already- mentioned at the 
end of the ſmall treatiſe of trigonometry an- 
re to Keil s Euclid, 


Theſe tables of ſines, tangents, and ſecants, 
are two fold, one called a table of natural fines, 
tangents, and ſecants, the other a table of lo- 
garithmical, or artificial ſines, tangents, and 
ſecants, which laſt has always a table of loga- 
rithms of abſolute numbers joined to it; the firſt 
part, viz. the table of natural ſines, tangents, and 
ſecants, is a table in which the length of the 
ſines, &c. of areas, or angles, of any number of 
degrees and minutes, are expreſſed, in reſpect to 
the radius of a circle, which is ſuppoſed to 
contain a certain number of equal parts, com- 
monly 10, ooo, ooo, by the help of which table 
any caſe of triangles may be ſolved by means of 
the proportions, anſwering to the ſeveral caſes 
already mentioned; and this is done by the 


gelden rule, or rule of three; ſince in every 
ſuch 
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ſuch caſe of triangles,. the three firſt © terms of 
four proportional numbers, are given, from 
which therefore the fourth term may be found, 
by multiplying the ſecond term by the third, 
and dividing by the firſt ; which fourth term, 
ſo found, gives the ſolution of the caſe, by the 
help of ſuch a table of natural fines, tangents, 


and ſecants, 


* 


But although you find thoſe tables of natu- 
ral fines, tangents, and ſecants, in Shervin's 
collection of tables, and in Harris's Lexicon, 
vol. II. yet they are not commonly found in 
trigonometrical writers; becauſe the calcula- 
tion by the help of artificial, or logarithmical 
tables, are more eaſy and expeditious, ſo that 
theſe laſt, and what we commonly find in books 
on this ſubject, ſuch as Hein's Trigonometry, 
and other books of arithmetic and navigation; 
theſe tables do not exhibit the length of the 
fines, &c. as the natural tables do, but the 
logarithm of the numbers expreſſing thoſe 
lengths. And therefore ſince from the nature 
of logarithms, when four members are in con- 
tinual proportion, their logarithms are in arith- 
metical proportion; hence when we uſe the 


logarithmical tables, 2. with a table of 
logarithms, 
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logarithms of abſolute numbers, which always 


accompanies them, we find the fourth term by 


adding the ſecond and third terms together, 


and ſubtracting the firſt term from their ſum, 


according to the nature of four arithmetical 
proportionals. For the conſtruction and uſe of 
theſe tables, we may read Harris's lexicon, vol. I. 
upon logarithms, Hein's trigonometry ; Oza- 
nam's courſe of mathematics, vol. IT. Wilſon's 
trigonometry 3 Shervin's tables, ch. 1. pub- 


liſhed by Dr. Halley ; alſo Dr. Wallace's alge- 
bra, ch. 12. publiſhed in that collection, which 


is by much the compleateſt and moſt correct 
collection of trigonometrical tables yet pub- 
liſhed. Mr. Keil, at the end of his Euclid's 


elements, has a treatiſe of logarithms, 


Logarithms was the invention of Lord Na- 


pier, Baron of Mercheſton, a Scotch noble- 


man, about a century and a half ago. This 
diſcovery has been found of great uſe not only 
in trigonometry, and thoſe parts of mathema- 
tics that require the knowledge of trigonome- 
try, ſuch as aſtronomy, geography, dialing, na- 
vigation, fortification, &c. but likewiſe in the 


calculation of the intereſt of money, in alge- 


bra, in the 53 of curved lines, and in 
| | Mc ſeveral 
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ſeveral parts of natural philoſophy, which ren- 

ders the invention highly uſeful, and the know- 

| ledge of logarithms neceſſary for all who deſire 
to underſtand thoſe ſciences. 


Logarithms may be conceived and defined 
various ways, but the beſt definition we can 
give of them is this : 


Logarithms are a ſet or ſyſtem of artificial 
numbers, placed over againſt the natural num 
bers from 1 to 10.000 or 100.000, ſo con- 
 trived, that their addition ſerves for the multi- 
plication of the natural numbers to which they 
are joined, or belong, i. e. if any two numbers 
be multiplied together and ſo produce a third 
number, the logarithm of the two firſt added 
together, will produce the logarithm of the 
third number. 


Any ſet of artificial numbers that agrees to 
the preceeding definition, will conſtitute a ſyſtem 
of logarithms. But the common ſyſtem is that 
which gives nothing the logarithm of one, and 
giveth one for the logarithm 10, and two for 
the logarithm 100, and three for the logarithm 
of 1000, and ſo on. This ſet is formed moſt 
commodious for practice: they are called the 
tabular logarithuns, . they are that ſet 

which 


— 
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which we find publiſhed in our common tables 


of logarithms ; they are likewiſe called Brig- 
gian's logarithms, to diſtinguiſh them from that 


ſyſtem which was firſt contrived by the inven- 
tor Lord Napier, called Napier's nne or 
the hyperbolical logarithms. 


* 


From the above definition we have given 4 
logarithms, it follows, that in all ſyſtems of lo- 


garithms, the logarithm of 1 is o, becauſe when 


any number is multiplied by one, it makes no 
alteration on the number, therefore when the 
logarithm i is added to the logarithm of ſuch a 
number, it brings no alteration of the logarithm 
of the number, which would not be the caſe if 
the logarithm, of 1 was not o. 


From the definition we likewiſe ſee that the 
ſubtraction of logarithms anſwers to the diviſion 
of the natural numbers to which they are 
placed, i. e. when one number is to be divided 
by another, if you ſubtract the logarithm of 
the diviſor from the logarithm of the divi- 
dend, the difference is the TOP of = 
"_— _ 


By che ale of W we are furniſhed 


. an eaſy and 3 method of mul 
3 tiplyng 
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tiplying and dividing numbers. For when two 
numbers are to be multiplied together, we need 
only take the logarithms from a table of loga- 
rithms, and add them together, and the ſum 
will be the logarithm whoſe natural number, 


when taken out of the ſame table, will pive 
the product of the two propoſed numbers. 


When numbers are to be divided, the one 
by the other, we need only take their loga- 
rithms from a table of logarithms, and ſub- 
tract the logarithm of the diviſor from the lo- 
garithm of the dividend, the remainder will 
be a logarithm, whoſe natural number, being 
taken out of the ſame table, will be the quo- 
tient a the two propoſed numbers, 


It Sens like wiſe from 'the preceedin g ar- 
ticle, that the logarithm of a fraction will be 
found by ſubtracting the logarithm of its deno- 
minator from the logarithm of its numerator. 
For a fraction is nothing elſe but the quotient 
of the nu merator divided by the denominator. 
It likewiſe appears that the logarithm of a pro- 
per fraction is negative, becauſe the denomi- 
nator being greater than the numerator, the 
logarithm of the denominator is greater than 
the logarithm of the numerator 3 and therefore 
| when 
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when the former it ſubtracted from the latter; 
the remainder is a negative quantity, which is 
the logarithm of the logarithm of the proper 
fraction. 


From what hath been faid, the reader may 
form ſome notion of the nature and uſe of 


logarithms ; but fully to underſtand the nature 


and conſtitution of them, would require a con- 
fiderable knowledge in algebra; and none 


, ought to begin the ſtudy of geometry with- 


out being firſt initiated in the ee, * 

arithmetic. 
Common arithmetic is neceſſary for all ranks 

of people, high and low, rich and poor; but 


the mathematician and the philoſopher might 


as well pretend to ſee, after his eyes were taken 


out, as to enter upon the ſtudy of pure or 


mixed mathematics, without a knowledge of 


common arithmetic, and even of vulgar and 


decimal fractions. The firſt, viz. vulgar frac- 
tions, are moſtly uſed amongſt the merchants, 


&c. and decimal fractions are uſed for mathe- 


matical calculations. 


The uſefulneſs of arithmetic in common liſe, 


has made many authors write upon it, whoſe 


R 3 books 
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books are common in the ſchools. The beſt 
I know is Hill's arithmetic, Wilſon's, and that 
ſyſtem given in Martin's magazine. + 


' Decimal fractions are ſuch as have 10, 100, 
I000, loo, I00000, or unity, without any 
number of cyphers annexed to it for a deno- 
nominator. 


| 6 
Thus 2 5 Tov; 1 10 0 00 5 . are 


decimal fractions; and the denominators of 
ſuch fractions being always known to conſiſt of 
an unit with as many cyphers as there are 
places in the numerators, need not be expreſſed 
or written down as in vulgar fractions, but the 
numerators only, which are diſtinguiſhed from 
integers or · whole numbers, by a point or a 
comma prefixed thus, .8, 25, .I25, .2567, 
.ooo083, when the decimal point repreſents 
unity in the denominator, and the figures on 
the right of that point, called the number of 
decimal places, ſnew the number of Gomes 
_ ging to the denominator. 


| From this property of the denominator of 
a decimal fraction, we have a method of no- 
tation different from and eaſier than the gene- 
ral and conunon way uſed in vulgar fractions. 


There alſo we have the operations in deci- 
mals 
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mals as ſimple and eaſy as thoſe in whole hum- 
bers, towhich decimals, in their nature, are more 
homogenial than vulgar fractions, ſince all whole 
numbers are indeed nothing elſe but decimal 
parts of one to another. Thus, if we ſup- 

poſe a ſeries of any equal numbers, as 1111. the 
figure 1 is of ten times greater value in the 
firſt place on the left hand than in the ſecond, 
and of ten times greater value in the ſecond 
than in the third, and of ten times greater 
value in the third than in the fourth; and 
if we proceed to join the ſame character (1) 
to the right of the place of units, we ſhall 
make it expreſs in the fifth place, a value ten 
times leſs than in the preceeding place of units, 
and conſequently make it expreſs the tenth 
part of an unit; and in the fixth place, the 
tenth part of ten, or the hundredth part of an 
unit. Then proceed thus, as we have integers 
in the firſt four places of numbers 1111, we 
ſhall have decimal fractions in the laſt, ſeparated 
from the integers by the decimal point ; thus, 
1111 .1111. Now, fince integers increaſe from 
unity towards the left hand in a decuple pro- 
portion, ſo that a figure 1 in any place is ten times 
as much as the ſame in the next place below it; 
therefore, as the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. place 
above that of units, is tens, hundreds, thou- 
R . ſands; 
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ſands; ſo the firſt, ſecond, third; &. place be- 
low that of units, is tenths, hundredths, thou- 
fandtlis, an Ree: in a er pen Lt 
\ + cornea 
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of arithmetic, both vulgar and decimal, we 
ought to apply ourſelves to the ſtudy of book- 
keeping, which is a branch of the mathema- 
tics, and highly uſeful for every perſon, whe- 
ther in public or private life. Aſk only the 
merchant and the factor, the good economiſt, 
the frugal and careful houſewife, what the uſe 
of book-keeping is, and they'll tell you the _ 

uſefulneſs and een of it. 20 


Th ere are many diene methods of book. 
keeping, and every perſon almoſt may uſe a pe- 
culiar method of his own, but Clark and ſome 
others have wrote very well on this ſubject, and 
given proper rules and directions for it. 


In the next place, we ought to go to the ex- 
traction of the ſquare and cube roots, whereby 
we can find a mean proportion between two 
given numbers; and the fide of a ſquare 
equal in area to any given ſuperficies. The 
area of a circle being given, we can thereby find 
its 


\ 
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its diameter, or the area of a circle being given, 
we can ſind the periphery. We likewiſe can 
from acknowledge of the ſquare and cube root, 
if any two ſides of a right angled triangle be 
given, find the third, as the baſe and perpen- 
dicular being given to find the hypothenuſe; 
or the hypothenuſe and perpendicular being 
given to find the baſe; or the baſe and hy- 
kae W _ to find the N 
Colar..” NON" FS. 


And upon ths application of the ſquare and 
Wis root in menſuration, depend many uſeful 


trades, as ee gauging, &c. 


The next thing we ought to analy to, is, 
. arithmetic or algebra. 


Algebra, or ee Waadt nicks us 
to ſolve problems and find out uſeful theorms. 


It is called ſpecious arithmetic, becauſe in all 
the operations of addition, ſubtraction, multi- 
plication, diviſion, involution, evolution, the 
factors are always to be ſeen in the ſum, dif- 
ference, product, quota, power, root, &c. but 
it is not ſo in the arithmetic of numbers, 


Al 
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All numbers or quantities, either given or 
| fought, are denoted by the letters of the alpha- 


bet, and theſe by the ſmaller letters, becauſe 
they are moſt eaſily written. Quantities that 


are denoted by the ſame letters, are always ſup- 


poſed equal, or of the fame value, conſequent- 
ly, quantities denoted by different letters are 
ſuppoſed to be of different values. 


A number prefixed to any letter denoting a 
quantity, as 1, 2, 3, T, 4, 4, &c. are called 
co-efficients, and tell how oft the quantity is 
taken. . 5 


The quantity that has no co· efficient is ſup- 
poſed to have 1 for its co- efficient. 


The fign of addition is x, which is called 
plus or more. The ſign of ſubſtraction is —, 
which is called minus or leſs ; and the ſign al- 
ways belong to the following quantity. 


The ſign of equality is =, fo a+b=d—f, 
ſignifies that 2 when 6 is added to it is equal to 
d when 71 Is ſubtracted from it, | 


Quantities that are joined together by the 
fn + or — are called compound, as a+b 


and 4— 6. 
| All 
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All other quantities are called ſimple _= 
tities, as 4, aa, a0, Ne. 


' Without the knowledge of the admirable art 
of algebra, we can neither underſtand the great 
and ſurpriſing diſcoveries that have been made 
by the moderns in this and the laſt age, in the 
different parts of mathematics and philoſophy, 
nor yet be qualified to make any conſiderable 
diſcoveries in thoſe ſciences. . Wherefore. we 
are to be careful to read and underſtand alge- 
bra, by means of which, ſuch vaſt diſcoveries 
have been made, as juſtly afford matter of 
wonder and aſtoniſhment to thoſe that know 
them, and ſhew, more than any thing, the 
\ ſtrength of the faculties of the human mind, 
when duly cultivated with proper exerciſe and 
ſtudy. 


After we have digeſted the firſt principles of 
al gebra, we are then qualified to read thoſe 
treatiſes, or accounts of the conſtruction and 
uſe, of logarithms and logarithmical tables, 
which are excellent in their kind. | 


' We find at the end of Keil's Euclid, in Mal- | 
com's arithmetic, vol. I. and eſpecially in Dr. 


Sanderſon s elements of algebra, a full account 
of 
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of the conſtruction and uſe: of Gunter's ſeale 

and the ſector. We may conſult Harris's lexi- 
con under the words Gunter and Scale, alſo 
Bion on the mathematical inftruments, which 
laſt contains a full account of the conſtruction 
and uſe of theſe, and all other mathematical 


inſtruments. 


The uſe and application of trigonometry i is 
very extenſive; moſt part of the things in 
practical mathematics cannot be fully under- 
ſtood without it; ſuch as altimetry, or the men- 
ſuration of alticuden ; longimetry, or the men- 
ſuration of diſtances ; geodefia, or the ſurvey- 
ing of ground; fortification, navigation, dial- 
Ang, engineering, or gunnery. : 


Moreover it is neceſſary for underſtanding 
many things in geography and aſtronomy, ſuch 
as the magnitudes, diſtances, and poſitions of 
the nowventy bodies. 8 
Athly. In order to nder altimetry, lon- 
gimetry, and ſurveying, we may read Ley- 
burn's ſurveying, Wilſon's trigonometry, Stu- 
rinus's matheſis, Langley's practical geometry, 
gory 8 r geometry, Harris's lexicon, 

and 
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and Chambers s univerſal dictionary, under thoſe 
words; likewiſe Bion on mathematical inſtru- 
ments. | 


zy Navigation, fortification, and archi- 


tecture, may be ſtudied after reading the firſt 
ſix books of Euclid's en, and plain tri- 


gonometry. 


There are many books publiſhed on naviga- 


tion, the beſt peaps are Wilſon, Palon, 


Houſeley, &c. but they are all very lame in 
explaining the foundation of the Mercator's 8 
ailing. 


On fortification there are a great many trea- 
tiſes publiſhed ;- what are moſt proper for our 


reading are Sir. Jonas More on Fortification, 
Ozanam on that ſubject, publiſhed by itſelf, or 
in his Courſe of Mathematics; Muller's For- 
tification, is the beſt book on that ſubject for 


common uſe. Vaubon's method is in greateſt 


eſteem, and there are ſeveral treatiſes on this 


ſubje&, publiſhed under the title of Vaubon's 


Fortification, but they are moſtly ſpurious and 
ſurreptitious, being diſowned by himſelf. The 
| only bein treatiſe of that famous engineer 

printed 


| 
| 
| 
? 
| 
| 
| 
| 
? 
i 
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printed in the year 1737, under the title De 
TAttaque & de la Defence des Places, we have 
a ſuccin& account of this general's method of 
fortification, and of the principles of the art 
in the collection of the late Mr. Min“ 5 


e | 


The authors of greateſt note on civil archi- 
tecture, are Vitruvius among the antients, Pal- 
ladio and Scamazi among the moderns. Blon- 
del's Courſe of Architecture, is likewiſe a good 
book. There is a ſhort introduction to this 
ſubje&t in Wilſon's Trigonometry, by way of 
appendix to the ſecond edition. Triart's Paral- 
lel of antient and modern Architecture, tranſ- 
lated from the French, by John Evelyn, is a 
very proper book for giving a perſon a full view 
of the different orders, according to the pro- 
portion of the greateſt maſters. The Builder's 
Dictionary contains not only an explication of 
the terms, belonging to this art, but likewiſe 
large extracts from the writings of the moſt 
celebrated authors on this ſubject. There is a 
book publiſhed under the title of Paladio Lon- 


dinenſis, much eſteemed. 


To attain a knowledge of the art of dialling; 
or gnomonics, we may conſult Leyburn's Dial- 
ing, 


ing, Oꝛanam s Dialing, in his courſe of mathe- 
matics, and a very full treatiſe on this ſubje& 
at the end of Bion on the Mathematical Inſtru- 
ments. But the foundation upon which this 
art is built, is not to be known without ſome 


previous knowledge in aſtronomy, ſpherical 


n and een tri gonometry. 


For the art of engineering or gunnery, 
Gray's Treatiſe may ſerve in place of all others. 


6thly. After we have read the elements 
of plain geometry and trigonometry, it will 
then be proper to read the eleventh and twelfth 
books of Euclid's elements, which belong to 


ſolid geometry, containing the properties and 
proportions of the moſt uſeful regular bodies, 


viz. the priſm, cylinder, pyramid, cone, and 


globe, beſides ſeveral other things, the know 


ledge of which will qualify us for making fur- 
ther progreſs i in mathematics. 


7thly. When we have done all this i it will 
be proper to read ſome treatiſe in practical geo- 
metry, that we may get at the art of applying 
the elements of geometry to the menſuration 
of all kinds of magnitudes, whether lengths, 
ſurface, or bodies. The beſt book on this ſub- 
5 | ject, 
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ject, is a Practical G 0 netry, Clavius's 
Practical Geometry is likewiſe a good book, 
and what we find on this ſubject in Ozanam's 
Courſe of Dan: is worth reading. 


gthly. We ou aut not to ges geography 


Geography! is a 8 ſo 0 and enter- 
| taining, that no gentleman or ſcholar ſhould 
be ignorant of it. Without the knowledge of 
geography, civil hiſtory, in which as in a mir- 
ror we view the actions and charaQers of men, 
cannot be read either with the advantage or 
ſatisfaction it is capable of affording to one, 
who underſtands chronology and geography : 
hence it is that geography and chronology are 
called the two eyes of hiſtory; for it is plain, 
that one can have but an imperfe& and indiſ- 
tinct notion of many tranſactions related in 
hiſtory, when he has no diſtinct notion of the 
place or time, which thoſe tranſactions neceſſa- 
rily 1 | : 


| To come at a proper 1 of geogra- 
phy we may firſt of all read Gordon or Salmon's 
geographical Grammar, as 3 compendium or 
introduction to that ſcience ;. the firſt is the beſt 

for 


f % 
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for the problems and axioms in geography; and 
the other is beſt for the maps and hiſtorical 
part. When we have gone over theſe, we may 
read ſome larger treatiſe. The beſt perhaps 
we have, as to what relates to the deſcription 
and hiſtory, of different countries and places, is 
Moll's Geography, eſpecially as it -is now in- 
larged, under the title of a Compleat TO of 
nt Hg: in two volumes, folio. | 


In reading geography, we ought 3 to 
obſerve the maps as we go along, and there- 
by fix in our memory the ſituation, extent, 
and boundaries of the four general parts into 
which the ſurface of the earth is divided, viz. 
Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, which in- 
deed may be beſt done by the help of the globe; 
but if we Have no globe, by the general map of 
the whole ſurface of the earth. When we 
| have got an idea of the ſituation of the different 
kingdoms to one another, then we are to con- 
ſider the ſeveral countries, kingdoms, and ſtates, 
into which the four general parts, eſpecially 
| Europe, i is divided; and in reading the deſcrip- 
tion and account of each country, kingdom, 
and ftate, we ought to obſerve in the map the 
boundaries and ns the ſeveral provinces, 


8 Countries, 


| and commerce. 
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countries, and diſtricts they divided into, and 
likewiſe the metropoliſes and moſt remarkable 
Cities and towns in each country or diviſion, 
both as to their bearings and diſtances, and 

likewiſe their longitude and latitude. Every 
other thing remarkable, as ſeas, mountains, vul- 
canos, lakes, rivers, &c. ought to be obſerved, 
eſpecially the remarkable rivers, and that not 
only on their own account, but likewiſe be- 
cauſe many of them ſerve as directions for diſ- 
covering and aſcertaining the places where many 
cities and great towns ſtand, which are often 
built upon ſuch rivers, for the benefit of water 


| | There is nothing better for giving a perſon a 
perfect knowledge of the fituation of one county 
to another than thoſe maps, painted upon 
wood, where each county is cut out by itſelf, 
and the whole when joined together makes a 
compleat map of the country. A perſon by 
often placing and diſplacing theſe pieces of wood 
upon which each county is painted, gets a diſ- 
tint and laſting knowledge of the geography 


of a country. It proves alſo a very good play 
. for children, by which they may be 1 1 


| 8 55 taught — 


* 


* 
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It is convenient to have a ſet of large good 
maps frequently to inſpect and conſult upon oc- 
caſions, as for example, when one is reading the 
news- papers and hiſtory ; for which purpoſe it 
would be a great improvement of hiſtorical 
books, if they had maps, bound up with them, 


2 of ſuch countries as the hiſtory treats of, as the 


biſhop of Meaux's Univerſal Thſtory, and other 
ſtandard hiſtorical books.” 


The moſt com pleat treatiſe of N 
5 ee as a branch of mixed mathematics 
and natural hiſtory, is Varenius's Geography, 
tranſlated into Engliſh, improved and illuſtrated 
by Sir Iſaac Newton and Dr. Jurin, in two 
volumes, octavo; where you have an account 
of the atmoſphere, the nature and cauſes of 
exhalations, wind, rain, meteors, &c. the « ori- 

of fountains, mines, vulcanos, Kc. But 
from what hath been already ſaid in a former 
part of this work, the reader will find reaſon 
to difſent from Varenius in moſt of the above 
particulars. In this treatiſe of Geography we 
have an account of the conſtruction and uſe of 
maps and globes, and many other particulars, 
with the improvements that have been made 
in this branch of natural eee and mixed 


r 58 . mathe- 


— 
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tanthemarich,; S the diſcoveries. of the mo- 


2 which make it a kt ny 
ertaining book. | 


Ts as to books which treat of the \ ya- 
rious parts of mathematics collected together, 
the beſt are Duchal's Curſus Matheſis, Sture- 
nius's Matheſis Juvenilis, Ozanam's Courſe of 
Mathematics, Wolfius 8 Elementa Matheſeos 
Univerſe, which laſt is the moſt compleat. 
Harris's Lexicon contains very good excerpts 
and extracts of moſt of the branches of ma- 
thematics, but is very incorrect, upon account 


of its typographical errors, eſpecially i in _ | 


* ſymbols and characters. 


As geography and chronology are ſo wes; 
to the perfect knowledge of biltory, every hiſto- 
rical book, as I ſaid before, ought to have a cor- 


rect map prefixed toit. For the ſtudy of geogra · 


hy one may read, Geography Methodiſed, for 
i uſe of gentlemen and ladies; Hubner's Intro- 
duction to Geography; Compleat Syſtem e of Geo- 
graphy; Fenning's new Syſtem of Geography ; 3 
Bowen's compleat Syſtem of Geography ; and 


= Deſcription of the Known World with ſeventy 


maps; Bowen's compleat Atlas, or diſtinct 
View of the Known World, exhibited i in fixty- 
* 


y 
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_ eight maps; Wees ee and mo- 
dern Geography, for the illuſtration of the 
tables of chronology: and hiſtoryg Cellarius 's 


maps of ancient geography; Geographia anti- 25 
qua & nora, or LA of ancient and mo» 


— of M. rabbe Du Fremby, with aa 
tions rom Ptolemy, Arabo, &c. Geographia 
Claſſica, or the Geography of the ancients, ſo 
far deſcribed as it is contained, in the Greek 
and Latin claſſics, in twenty- nine maps of the 
old world and its ſeveral- kingdoms and pro- 
vinces, wherein the chief places mentioned i in 
the claſſics and other authors are deſcribed; 
Shaw's-compleat Syſtem of General Geography 3 
Boro 8 * niverſal ee e nen iS 
dt Tot Tora 

Loud now r . Suede 
upon Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, 
Aſtronomy, &c. and to have ended with Meta- 
phyſies; but what I have further to 1555 1 ſhall 
defer till another occaſion. 4581 


The method in which I deſign to treat the laſt - 
fabject, is to endeavour to prove that we can 


__ nothing of matter or ſpirit but by reve- 
lation, 


8 Jation, and 5 the Dk. of divine 
revelation, T then' attempt to ove; that our. 
ſcriptures are that divine revelation. , 
have done fo, I am then entitled: to mary 
weapons, and challenge and fight the atheiſt, 
and libertine, and prove, in ſpite of their 
teeth, the exiſtence of a God, his power and 
attributes, the immateriality and immortality of 
the ſoul of man, the reſurrection, and a future 
judgment. I likewiſe attempt to ſhew the 
great advantage, reaſonableneſs, and neceſ- 
fity of governing our paſſions, and directing 
our conduct by the laws of God, and pre- 
cepts of the goſpel. There are many good 
. and learned books which the reader might 
conſult upon this ſubject, as Dr. Campbel's 
Anſwer to Hume's Eſſay on Miracles, Dr. 
Gerard's Lateral Proofs for the Holy Scriptures, 
Leſley againſt the Jews, and his ſhort. method 
with the Deiſts, Ellis's Knowledge of Divine 
_ things from revelation, not from reaſon and 
nature, and his Enquiry whence cometh . 
ledge to man. 


To conclude. Let religion be the main buſi- 
neſs of our life ; for religion and the know- 
* deduced from revelation alone, is that 
1 | which 
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Which diſtinguiſhes men from brutes : reafbn_ 
does not make the diſtinction, for brates, in 
many inſtances, act as if they were (and I be- 
lieve really are) indued with reaſon, and thereby 
directed to many of their actions; but we can 
; perceive no appearance of religion in their con- 
duct. Man was their god before the fall, at 
which time they loſt all their ſenſe of duty and 


regard to him. Religion is the peculiar glory ; 


and excellency of man above all the other i in- 
habt of the carth. 


-Ageta, Let us conſider this to le 
as a ſtate of diſcipline and ſchool, where, by 
the appointment of God himſelf, men are placed, 
that they may be trained up and prepared for. 

an immortal ſtate. Let us often refle& with 
ourſelves that we are now upon our trial, a&t- 
ing a part in the great drama of life, allotted 
us by the Supreme Lord of the univerſe, and 


the time approaches when he will reward or 


| puniſh every one, as he acts his part well or 
- Ul, in that day when he ſhall judge the world 
in righteouſneſs by Jeſus Chriſt. Let us be 
diligent and conſtant in all duties of piety 
and devotion towards God, and juſtice and 
charity towards our fellow-creatures, and of 

ſobriety, 


. 
et 6 


— ̃ accd fun{ſih; wht walls 


und revealed religion. 


oth 


_ ourſelves, according to the celebrated maxim 
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ourſelves, ſtill remembering that theſe are the 
great and fundamental duties, both ol 3 


104 0 Bbg n dealt RN; mi 


of the wiſe men of Greece yuh crauroy; and 
to endeavour to make all our ſtudies turn to 
the making us wiſer and better (without which 

all our knowledge will ſignify nothing) and 


let our learning create in us a ſenſe of our en- 


tire dependance upon God for every thing, 
| "that he may bleſs all our labours and W 


for thoſe nn ne | 
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